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modern banking 
requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 
the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 
techniques and devices have changed. 
Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 
protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 


For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


into which has been merged 
THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON INC., Monoger 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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Telephone service has never been 
so fast, convenient and 


dependable as it is today 


...and it’s going to be better! 





a words—growth and change—describe 
major trends in the Bell telephone business. 
There is more of every kind of service for 
more people. And more and-more new things 
are coming along all the time. 


Direct Distance Dialing is bringing a new 
era of speed and convenience in Long Dis- 
tance calling. 


Nearly 24,000,000 customers can now dial 
Long Distance calls direct to 39,000,000 tele- 
phone numbers in the United States and 
Canada. 

New underseas cables make it easy to talk 
across oceans as clearly as a call across town. 


An entirely new era in communications 











CALL DIRECTOR 


With the touch of a button you can 
connect other office telephones, set up 
interoffice conference calls, add other 
office extensions to incoming calls. 
Two models. 18 and 30 push buttons. 
Many thousands already in service. 


THE PRINCESS 


It’s little! It’s lovely! It lights! A new 
compact extension telephone for any 
room in the house. A tremendous suc- 
cess all over the country. Available in 
white, beige, pink, blue and turquoise. 


BELLBOY SERVICE 


are for business is being opened up by the Bell 
Svstem’s Data-Ph rag in uk One of the newest Bell System serv- 
rea yam © — pea aciadaeaae ~ CS CleC- ices. A person away from the telephone 
‘the tronic business machines to “talk” to each hears a tone signal (sent from the tele- 
other over regular telephone lines. Some day phone exchange) on a pocket radio 
ged. th be f th ealls than calls receiver. Alerts him to call his home 
ives ath aie ats or office to get a message. Now avail- 
v between people. able in 14 major cities. 
ks — Those are some of the new services. Just 
fect. a few of the other newer things are shown on HOME INTERPHONE 
is of the right. Lets you call any other room in the 
, house that has a phone. Or switch out- 
fer a There’s much more to come . . . from ind side calls to another phone. Also léts 
dern search and development, from the invest- you answer the door from any phone. 
‘ ment of millions of dollars of new capital, Microphone in telephone and speaker 
ents: | and from the Bell System’s never-ending on wall beside each telephone enable 
‘ : person in other room to talk back 
age. desire to give you the best and the most 


ly 


lanoger 


telephone service in the world. 








without lifting receiver. Will be avail- 
able nationally next year. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








From Where We Sit... . 


The FPRA Story 


HE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Financial Public Re- 
lations Association which was recently held in 
Boston was a notable one on many counts, among 

them the fact that it marked the 45th anniversary of 
its founding. In recognition of the occasion, President 
Reed Sass related a bit of FPRA history. “At its in- 
ception,” he said, “this organization took the name of 
Financial Advertisers Association. Advertising was the 
first tool our members used to interpret for people the 
hopes, aims, ambitions, and desires of financial institu- 
tions to provide useful and beneficial services to all 
deserving people.” 

Mr. Sass, who is a vice president of the Fort Worth 
National Bank, went on to emphasize the predominant 
position held by advertising as a public relations tool 
to this day, and described it as “the prime factor in 
providing financial institutions the diversified customer 
relationship so vital to a better understanding by all 
segments of the public.’ 

From their initial preoccupation with advertising, 
continued the speaker, members of the association en- 
tered upon an exploration of other areas of communica- 
tion in public relations. This began with a study of 
publicity techniques and methods and was followed by 
the ‘“‘modest business development programs’ of the 
mid-twenties. The latter, he said, consisted initially of 
“good will” visits, but ‘it soon became ‘apparent that 
a calling program could produce additional business.” 


There followed point of sale displays in banking 
rooms and street windows, and new business campaigns 
accompanied by appropriate staff training and incentive 
programs. As time went on, in short, the men and women 
in financial public relations made a most significant 
contribution to an acceptance of the concept that “a 
business or industry achieves its maximum possibilities 
when it performs the greatest good for the most people.” 

The acceptance by the association of this broadened 
concept of the association’s niche in the financial world 
led quite naturally to a consideration of a change in 
name that would more accurately reflect the scope of its 
interests and activities. The change was made at its, 
1947 Convention. The then retiring president, Swayne 
P. Goodenough, vice president of the Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y., explained it thus: ‘“‘For 
the past fifteen years our association has been pushing 
back its horizons. The value of human relationships 
has become recognized in banking as it has in many 
large business areas. More and more our discussions 
have dealt with good public relations as an indispensable 
background for good advertising.” 

The validity of that view was amply attested by 
ABA President Carl A. Bimson, president of the Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., in the course of his 
keynote address entitled “Public Relations Comes of 
Age.” Said Mr. Bimson, “One of the greatest values 
I would attribute to the FPRA is your broader concept 
of what constitutes public relations. 


“Too frequently, the uninitiated think of public re- 


M 
lations as largely limited to press releases, customer 
entertainment, annual or semiannual reports, scholar- Vol 
ship awards, participating in civic affairs and community 
welfare drives, window and lobby displays. . 

“While all of these are important tools of our public | 
relations functions, your organization has long known, The 


as is becoming more generally understood, that good 
public relations also means good employee relations, 
good operating procedures, and good loan policies... , | Exe 


“In summation, there is no business I know of that | '"™ 


s 


has so completely changed its attitudes, its policies, ‘in 
its methods and procedures to conform to new needs, | ,,, 


new philosophies, new opportunities, as has banking.” 

The fact that banking occupies this unique position 
is justly ascribed by the thousands of bankers across | °°" 
the country with and for whom he has worked, to the | 
devoted guidance and aggressive leadership of Preston 
E. Reed. For ‘Pres’ is everywhere recognized for the | Com 
great contribution he has made to the cause of good ™ 
public relations in the course of his 36 years of associa- 
tion with what was successively known as the Financial 
Advertisers Association and the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association. Bond 


The change in name was nothing more than a} °™ 


recognition of a change that had taken place in the _ 
nature of the organization’s objectives and activities as Cole 


“Pres” Reed piloted it from the days of its infancy in} gory 
1924, through fair and foul weather, to the pinnacle of 
achievement in its field that it had come to occupy in 
the minds and hearts of the country’s bankers. F 


Rarely, if ever, has a trade association official been . 
the recipient of such honors as were bestowed on the 
retiring executive vice president of the FPRA at the 
Boston convention; and rarely, if ever, have those 
honors been so richly deserved. For indelibly stamped — 
on that organization and all its works are the marks 
left by Preston E. Reed: Its name, its convention 
clinics, departmentals, bull sessions, ‘‘morning schools,” 
its School of Financial Public Relations, the manual and | epmc 
portfolio services offered its membership, its regional | +4! 
meetings, and many more. Roger 

Said President Reed Sass in the current issue of the | teim: 
association’s BULLETIN, “FPRA ‘is the lengthened! waa 
shadow of one man.’ Wherever there is a shadow there | *”™ 
is a source of light. Pres Reed is a light—a light by| susp 
which thousands of men and women—both past and | Hewar 
present—have been guided in their quest for the tools} tyrom 
and knowledge of better financial public relations.”| Wi 


All honor to a great servant of banking! 


A 
Editor trolled 
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In the time it took you to “process” the baby last 
night...our night staff processed 4,000 cash items 


Even if you’re an old hand at this sort 
of thing, it probably takes you eight sleepy 
minutes to powder, pin, and pamper the baby 
back to sleep. 

During those eight minutes, our night 
staff processes some 4,000 cash items. We 
average 500 a minute. 

This means that many of the checks 
air-mailed to us in the afternoon are available 
funds by the following morning. 

, Our correspondents from coast to coast 
find this speed a very important advantage. 


You and your customers will, too. 

We’ll be happy to send you full details, 
or have one of our people drop in at your 
office in person. Call us at STate 2-9000. 


CONTINENTAL 
DOLOINOMS 2.000. 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
Lock Box H, Chicago 90 Member F. D. .G 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 





GEORGE CHAMPION 


EXECUTIVES 


Change at Chase 

The Chase Manhattan Bank (as- 
sets: $8.5 billion) last month an- 
nounced a new top management setup 
under which responsibility for execu- 
tive administration of the bank will 
be shared by George Champion and 
David Rockefeller. 


Effective January 1, Mr. Champion, 
56, moves from president to chairman 
of the board, succeeding John J. 
McCloy, 65, who will continue as a 
director. Mr. Rockefeller, youngest 
(45) son of the late John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr., becomes president and chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

At the same time, Lawrence C. Mar- 
shall, 56, who was president of The 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. when it 
merged with Chase National in 1955, 
will become vice chairman of the 
board to succeed Mr. Rockefeller. 
Since the merger Mr. Marshall has 
been executive vice president in charge 
of the bank’s metropolitan depart- 
ment. He now will be followed in that 
post by George A. Roeder Jr., 40, cur- 
rently a senior vice president. 

Respective Areas. While Chase 
Manhattan’s new management plan 
calls for dual leadership in over-all 
policy matters, it also provides for a 
degree of specialization. Thus, Mr. 
Champion, who headed the bank’s 
United States department (national 
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DAVID ROCKEFELLER 


They head new management organization at Chase Manhattan. 


correspondent banks) 


corporations, 
before he was named president in 
1957, will give particular attention to 
lending policies, portfolio investment 
and trust business. 


Similarly, David Rockefeller will 
concentrate on the bank’s “forward 
planning,” its activities abroad and 
its domestic expansion. 

@ Bradley B. Brown, 65, was elected 
to the newly created post of chairman 
of the trust committee of Wells Fargo 
Bank American Trust Co. Mr. Brown 





BOSTON’S SCHERMERHORN 
Chairman and chief executive 





LAWRENCE C. MARSHALL 


is succeeded as administrative head of 
the trust department by Harold G. 
King, 55, vice president and senior 
trust officer. Mr. King held a similar 
post with Wells Fargo Bank before it 
merged with American Trust earlier 
this year. 


@ James Sartor and Hugh W. Fraser 
Jr. were named to the newly created 
position of general vice president of 
the Citizens & Southern National 
Bank. The 56-year-old Fraser, execu- 
tive vice president of the C&S Holding 
Co., also was elected a director of the 
bank. Mr. Sartor, already a director, 
has been primarily identified with the 
field of commercial loans. 


Shift at Shawmut 


Lawrence H. Martin, 53, last month 
was elected president of The National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston (resources: 
$453 million), to succeed Horace 
Schermerhorn, 66, who steps up to 
chairman but continues as chief 
executive officer. Mr. Martin, for- 
merly the bank’s top loaning officer, 
has been a director since 1953, execu- 
tive vice president since 1956. 


Mr. Schermerhorn rose through the 
trust and investment side of the bank, 
became vice president and senior trust 
officer in 1952, a director in 1955, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer in 
1956. He also heads the Shawmut 
Association, a bank holding company. 
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INSTITUTIONS 


Twin Milestones 
(Cover) : 

Ghicago’s first major bank consoli- 
gation in several years became a 
reality late last month as Chicago Na- 
tional Bank merged into Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank. Simultaneous- 
ly, Harris Bank officially opened im- 
pressively expanded quarters. The 
latter consist of a spanking new 23- 
story building, integrated with the old 
Harris Trust Building, which also has 
been modernized. 


Top Team. Management of the 
$942-million (resources) institution is 
headed by 55-year-old Kenneth V. 
Zwiener, president and chief executive 
officer. Stanley G. Harris, a son of 
founder N. W. Harris, continues as 
chairman, and Lester Armour, former 
chairman of Chicago National, be- 
comes vice chairman of Harris Bank. 


Rounding out general administra- 
tion are Executive Vice Presidents 
Burton A. Brannen, the bank’s chief 
operations officer, and Donald P. 
Welles, a former commercial loan of- 
ficer who now supervises several key 
areas including correspondent bank- 
ing. At the departmental level, man- 
agement is headed by six senior vice 
presidents: George S. Allen, Frank G. 
Anger, Harold B. Bray, Charles A. 
Carey (all of the banking depart- 
ment), Hardin H. Hawes (invest- 
ments) and William O. Heath (trusts). 


Following the exchange of stock in- 
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CHAIRMAN HARRIS, PRESIDENT ZWIENER, VICE CHAIRMAN ARMOUR 


For Harris Bank, a major merger . . . 


cident to the merger and a subsequent 
5 per cent stock dividend, Harris 
Bank has 1,365,000 shares outstand- 
ing. At month’s end, the stock was 83 
bid, indicating a yield of around 2.4 
per cent on the current $2.00 divi- 
dend. On a pro forma basis, the com- 
bined bank earned $6.20 a share in 
1959 (vs. $5.29 in 1958), and a further 
increase seems assured for this year. 
Wholesale & Retail. In a sense, this 
was another merger of opposites. Har- 
ris Bank has long concentrated on the 
accounts of industrial and utility 
companies (including many of the na- 
tion’s largest) and correspondent 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENTS WELLES & BRANNEN 


- and a move into impressively expanded Loop quarters. 


banks (more than 750). 


The bank also stresses a large and 
influential trust and investment busi- 
ness and an active underwriting de- 
partment (among the nation’s prin- 
cipal managing underwriters of new 
municipal issues in the first half of 
1960, Harris was topped by only four 
other banks and four investment 
houses). The former Chicago Na- 
tional, in contrast, concentrated on 
personal banking (roughly a third of 
its loan portfolio was in this area), 
and largely confined its commercial 
activities to medium-sized companies 
in the midwest. 
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Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition September 30, 1960 


Assets 


Cash and due from banks 

U.S. Government obligations . 

State, municipal and public securities 
Other securities 

Loans . 

Customers’ ectaatunti liability 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Investment in subsidiary companies . 
Bank premises . 

Other assets . 


Liabilities 


Deposits . . 

Reserve for expenses and taxes 

Liability on acceptances. 

Dividend payable October 14, 1960 

Other liabilities 

Capital — 7,540,000 eda 
— $25 par 

Surplus . 

Undivided profits . 


$188,500,000 
236,500,000 
115,787,639 


Total capital funds . 


$ 720,362,106 
869,699,144 
173,315,406 

12,820,689 
2,131,604,040 
78,467,127 
12,750,000 
7,820,495 
28,139,927 
81,581,684 


$4,116,560,618 


$3,362,800,617 
47,558,394 
80,908,815 
7,540,000 
76,965,153 


540,787,639 
$4,116,560,618 


Assets carried at $428,372,232 in the above statement are pledged to 
qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, 
and for other purposes. Member of the Federal Reserve System and the 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Downtown Offices: 140 Broadway 
23 Wall Street 


Midtown Offices: Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 
Madison Avenue at 60th Street 


40 Rockefeller Plaza 


European Offices: London 
Paris 
Brussels 
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Directors 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER 
Chairman of the Board 


DALE E. SHARP 
President 


STEPHEN D. BECHTEL 
President, Bechtel Corporation 


WILLIAM C. BOLENIUS 
Executive Vice President 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


CARTER L. BURGESS 


President, American Machine 
& Foundry Company 


PAUL C. CABOT 
Chairman of the Board 
State Street Investment Corporation 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 


JOHN L. COLLYER 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


H. P. DAVISON 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


CHARLES D. DICKEY 
Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 


JOHN T. DORRANCE, JR. 
Assistant to the President 
Campbell Soup Company 


CARL J. GILBERT 
Chairman of the Board, The Gillette Company 


W. ALTON JONES 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
Cities Service Company 


DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 
Vice Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 


THOMAS S. LAMONT 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


L. F. MCCOLLUM 
President, Continental Oil Company 


JUNIUS S. MORGAN 


HOWARD J. MORGENS 
President, The Procter & Gamble Company 


THOMAS L. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Board 
American Cyanamid Company 


M. J. RATHBONE 
President, Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) 


CARROL M. SHANKS 
President, The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


ROBERT T. STEVENS 
President, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


JAMES M. SYMES 
Chairman of the Board 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


HENRY 8S. WINGATE 
Chairman of the Board 
The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited 


GEORGE S. YOUNG 
Chairman of the Board 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 





B ANK STOCKS months just ahead; indeed, this is vir- Payout Prospects. Meanwhile, 

tually assured by loans already on the bank earnings have climbed, paye 

The Outlook Now books. Even when you look ahead six ratios have become more and me 

. . months and more, prospects appear conservative. Thus, a substantial nur 

B Se ances ee 7 cote bright. To be sure, both money rates ber of dividend boosts are like 
banks and five bank holding com- and the demand for business loans— around the end of the year. a 
panies (table) averaged a thumping '™#J°F determinants of bank earn- The longer-term outlook is for a 
17 per cent higher than in the first ings—have declined. But there are fast-growing economy, strong demands 
three quarters of 1959. The increase ‘™Portant offsets in the picture: for money and capital, and firm in- 
is all the more impressive in view of @ Easier money conditions should en- terest rates (BANKERS MONTHLY, Sep- 
the fact that over-all corporate prof- able banks to expand their over-all tember 15). Other longer-range pluses; 
its have been slipping. volume of earning assets. 1) trust department earnings, service 
What’s more, bank earnings should @ Declining yields mean profits in charges and “other” income continue 


hold around present lofty levels in the bond portfolios. their steady rise; 2) Seer mechani 
zation of internal operations should 


keep expenses under control. 

Whither Prices? Despite all of 

these favorable factors—short- and 

NINE-MONTH BANK EARNINGS long-run—bank shares have not en- 

In Thousands Per Share tirely escaped this year’s general stock 

eenittaet: |. adm market decline. As measured by the 

Bank of California, San Francisco... $ 3,632 $ 2,883 $ 2.53 $ 2.24 Merrill Lynch index, leading bank 

cele OF POO VOIR 6 so ois ciccicccce 4225 ° 3,520 1565 . 1304 stocks are off 7.3 per cent from their 
Bankers Trust Co., New York 24,081 19,258 2.98 2.39 early-January high (vs. a drop oft 
Central Nat. Bank of Cleveland.... 3,288 2,765 3.03 2.55 about 13 per cent in the Dow Joneag 


Chase Manhattan Bank, New York.. 55,205 45,969 4.11 3.42 industrials). 
The general decline of bank stoe 


Chemical Bank New York Trust Co... 30,476 28,941 3.60 3.41 in the face of record earnings ha 
Citizens National Bank, LA 3,002 2,569 2.25 1.93 pared price-earnings ratios to aroun 
Citizens & Southern NB, Atlanta 3,666 2,890 2.44 1.93 11 or 12 times for most leading issues 
City Bank, Detroit. ..........000. 961 644 270 1.81 This valuation appears on the loy 


a ‘ side, especially in relation to indus 
City NB&TC of Chicago 2626-:.-2320° 3.84. 545 trial stocks. Agsinet thie backeiill 


Commercial Bank of N.A., NY 1,089 $12 186 145 a spate of year-end dividend increase 
County Trust Co., White Plains 3,629 2,990 2.24 1.85 might well trigger a rally in ban 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank, SF... 11,668 9,531 2.20 1.86 stocks. 
Detroit Bank & Trust Co.......... 7,826 6,150 4.26 3.35 
First National Bank in Dallas 4,950 4,078 1.90 1.57 In Cash and Stock 
That there will indeed be plenty ¢ 
good year-end dividend news for bar 
stockholders is confirmed by theg 
early announcements: 


First National City Bank of NY 
& First National City Trust Co..... 56,015 48,923 4.58 4.00 


Franklin National Bank of Long Is.... 6,666 5,737 2.09 1.95 
Hanover Bank, New York 13,813 11,339 3.07 2.52 @ The First National Bank of Chica 
Industrial NB of Providence 3,136 2,663 2.61 2.22 (67) will pay a 20 per cent stock di 
Irving Trust Co., New York 13,744 10,796 2.59 2.03 dend to holders of record Decemk 


Manufacturers NB of Detroit 5,429 4,580 4.27 3.60 ae es ‘cue ee ne 4] 
Manvfacturers Trost Co., New York.. 19,465 17,232 3.86 3.42 rectors plan to continue the prese 
Mellon NB&TC, Pittsburgh 18,692 16,900 7.16 6.48 quarterly cash dividend of 40 cents ¢ 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of NY.. 39,969 31,528 5.30 4.18 the increased number of shares. C 


National Bank of Detroit 13,614 11,611 425° -3.63 cago First National stock was sp 


Republic National Bank of Dallas... 6,933 6,578 1.76 1.67 oe ese a 
Rockland-Atlas Nat. Bank of Boston. 910 774 3.03 2.58 eelaeoh dite ein te $2.00 . a 
Security First National Bank, LA 21,723 18,406 3.33 2.82 from $1.80. The bank also decla 
Union Commerce Bank, Cleveland... 2,559 2,054 3.51 2.81 


an extra of 10 cents, the same as w 
Wells Fargo Bank American Trust, SF 14,332 12,294 3.31 2.84 paid last year. 


Firstamerica Corp., Los Angeles 21,932 18,134 1.31 1.21 © Republic National Bank of Dal 
First Bank Stock Corp., Minpls 11,676 10,520 3.36 3.03 (6574) is paying a 2 per cent ste 
General Boncshares Corp., StL... .. saps 40m (w/e dividend. It is contemplated that 

Marine Midland Corp., Buffalo 14,235 13,044 1.40 1.34 present annual each dividend of $25 


will be continued the 4,023,32 
Northwest Bancorp., Minneapolis... 11,264 10,279 2.08 1.93 | ‘hares to be outstanding after th 


stock distribution. Republic has pai 
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For samples printed with magnetic ink, write 


Hommermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa, 


Buff Hammermill Sentry Safety with usual printers’ ink. 
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Write on both sides of this check 
and then try ink eradicator 


You'll see how Hammermill Sentry Safety 


STOPS check-raisers 


When commonly used ink eradicator touches this 
new paper, the sensitized surface design disap- 
pears, exposing a rash of warning words. Check- 
raisers start looking for a less risky endeavor. 


STOP + STOP + STOP appears on both sides of 
Hammermill Sentry Safety paper to protect the 
endorser as well as the drawer. The name 


Hammermill on your checks tells customers 
they’re using the safety paper they can bank on. 


MIcr? Of course. Hammermill Sentry Safety’s 
level surface takes magnetic ink characters effec- 
tively. Ask your bank stationer for samples — 
seven colors and white. Or write to Hammermill 
Paper Company, East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 


HAMMERMILL SENTRY SAFETY 


THE PAPER YOU CAN BANK ON 





a stock dividend in each year since 
1954. 

@ The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank (41) hiked its 1960 payment to 
$1.60 a share by declaring a 40-cent 
extra (vs. 30 cents in 1959) payable 
December 15 to holders of record 
November 25. The $1.60 rate will be 
maintained next year by raising the 
regular quarterly dividend to 40 
cents a share from 30 cents, and elimi- 
nating the cash extra. Future extras 
will come in the form of stock. C&S 
recently completed a 100,000 share 
stock increase. 

@ National Bank of Tulsa (37) will pay 
a 1-for-23 stock dividend, subject to 
the approval of stockholders at their 
annual meeting January 10. The 





stock dividend will be payable March 
15 to holders of record March 2. This 
will be the bank’s 7th stock distribu- 
tion since 1954. The bank currently is 
paying a quarterly cash dividend of 
25 cents a share. 

@ First Bank Stock Corp. (5014) in- 
creased its regular quarterly dividend 
to 471% cents a share from 45 cents. 
The holding company also declared an 
extra of 121% cents, the same as last 
year. Thus, total payments for the 
year amount to $1.95, compared with 
$1.85 for 1959. Both dividends are 
payable December 12 to holders of 
record November 18. 

@ The First National Bank of Jersey 
City (71) will split its stock 214-for-1, 
subject to shareholder approval at the 


NEW COMMERCIAL LOAN WRINKLE 


Corporations borrowing from banks are of course usually required to 
keep a compensating balance with the lending bank. But borrowers may 
now “buy” that compensating balance. This is a service now being offered, 
for a price, by non-bank lenders. Increasingly it is being used by medium 
and small sized business concerns which feel they need every dollar they 
can borrow. 


The plan works out as follows: A corporation arranges for a loan of 
$300,000 at its bank. The bank will require a compensating balance of 
20% ($60,000) during the life of the loan. The corporation of course 
needs the $60,000 and attempts to talk the bank into waiving the com- 
pensating balance requirement. The bank, however, says, in most cases, 
“no compensating balance, no loan.” Through a money broker the cor- 
poration gets a specialized lending firm, after getting bank approval, to 
place on time deposit with the bank $60,000. The borrowing corporation 
will pay 6 per cent or more interest but since the bank will pay 3 per cent 
on the $60,000 the lender of the sum will give the borrowing corporation 
a credit of 3 per cent, making a net cost to the corporation of 3 per cent. 


The lender of the compensating balance will get the bank's certificate 
of deposit, in its own name, which gives near perfect security. The bank, 
in consideration of the time deposit, agrees to allow its borrower to check 
out, as needed, the whole $300,000 loan. The lender of the compensating 
balance then takes the $60,000 time certificates of deposit and sells them 
to investors who want to get more return on their money than the maximum 
3 per cent banks can pay. The investors will be guaranteed 5 per cent on 
the certificates, 3 per cent coming from the bank and an extra 2 per cent 
being paid by the lender putting up the $60,000. The investors have near 
perfect security, since their basic security is the promise of the bank to 
repay the certificates of deposit when due. 


The turnover in these deals is rapid. As outlined above the firm which 
puts up the $60,000 compensating balance now has got its money back 
for re-employment in a like transaction, plus a gross profit of 1 per cent. 
This may seem small but actually is large when it is considered that the 
lender's capital is being rapidly turned over in a great number of such 
transactions. 


The lending bank of course has a desirable advantage in such a trans- 
action, turning a compensating balance, which is a demand deposit, into 
a certificate of deposit, which is a time deposit. On demand deposits the 
bank must keep from 11 per cent to 16% per cent (depending in which 
city the bank is located) as a reserve while for the time deposits the 
reserve requirement is only 5 per cent everywhere in the nation. 


—-Economic Trend Line Studies 








bank’s annual meeting January 10. 
Directors indicated that a quarterly 
dividend of 35 cents a share would be 
paid on the 550,000 shares to be out- 
standing after the split. This is equiva- 
lent to a $3.50 annual dividend on the 
present stock, compared with the 
$3.20 now being paid. 

@ The First National City Bank of 
New York (74) will pay a 2 per cent 
stock dividend, subject to shareholder 
approval January 17. The present 
$3.00 annual cash dividend rate is to 
be continued. 


MONTH IN FINANCE 


News Roundup 

@ Commercial and industrial loans at 
banks in leading cities have declined 
$210 million since midyear, compared 
with a rise of $1.0 billion in the like 
period of 1959. This is only the third 
time in the last 14 years that such 
loans have showed a net decrease for 
the period. 

@ Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 
of Philadelphia launched a new kind 
of trust account for small investors. 
The minimum size is $1,000, but small- 
er sums can accumulate in an interest- 
bearing savings account until the 
minimum is reached. The money will 
then be invested in either a common 
stock fund or a balanced fund con- 
sisting of both stocks and bonds. 


@ Hard-pressed J. I. Case Co. an- 
nounced completion of negotiations 
with 90 banks to extend to September 
1961 its present credit lines of $178 
million. For the nine months ended 
July 31, the manufacturer of farm 
and construction machinery showed a 
net loss of $13.4 million. However, 
Case reports progress in a new pro- 
gram to reduce excessive company in- 
ventories and dealer stocks. 

@ The New York Clearing House 
handled a record $723 billion of clear- 
ings during the past fiscal year, an 
increase of $82 billion over the pre- 
vious year. Average daily clearings 
amounted to $2.9 billion, also a record. 


@ The Treasury lowered its estimates 
on corporate profits for 1960. Profits 
before taxes now are put at $47 bil- 
lion, equal to last year’s record figure 
but down $4 billion from the Govern- 
ment’s January estimate. Reasons 
cited for the downward revision: 
1) “the inventory adjustment,” 2) 
narrowing margins. 

@ To assure the future growth of their 

(Continued on page 61) 
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New home for a 
great tradition: 


This is the enlarged 
Harris building at Clark 
and Monroe Streets. 
Here in Chicago’s 
newest large banking 
home, the Harris 
tradition of personal 
service continues. 
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Here’s what’s happened: 


On October 24, the Chicago National Bank became a part of 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 





On the same day, we “opened” our greatly expanded home at 
the corner of Clark and Monroe Streets—in the heart of Chicago’s loop 





Nou, the Harris offers new and broader services— 
personal services—for thousands of customers 


The Harris and Chicago National have always 
been complementary in the services they offer 
— Harris emphasizing its commercial business, 
Chicago National emphasizing its personal 
banking services. Now, under one roof, these 
services are brought together for the conven- 
ience of our many thousands of customers— 
new and old. 

Harris Bank now adds a ‘‘Personal Banking” 
division that specializes in personal loans, home 
improvement loans, auto financing, consumer 
credit and special checking accounts. 

We will continue, of course, with the serv- 






The new Savings Center is one of meenmernggegr er 
three lobbies. To the west is ourCom- (jo.u 

mercial Banking Lobby, and next to 
it is our new Personal Banking Lobby. 


Aclosed circuit TV system allows 
our police officers to watch sev- 
eral areas of the bank from this 
one group of monitors, 
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ices that have long distinguished the Harris. 
Our Commercial Loan divisions, our large Trust 
Department, the Investment Department 
specializing in tax-exempt bonds, the Finan- 
cial and Economic Research Department, and 
the International Banking Department with 
its network of correspondents in 99 countries. 

Right now, every officer and employee of 
both banks is hard at work at the Harris, pro- 
viding the personal attention that has long been 
a tradition in both banks. 

Call on us soon, won’t you? We look forward 
to serving you from the heart of the Midwest. 





The new Personal Banking division will serve our customers 
with special checking accounts, personal loans, auto loans 
and other forms of consumer credit. 
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BANK MANAGEMENT 
SHOULD MANAGE 


So That Directors May Direct 


A key principle in the working philosophy of this bank is that its officers 
should assume full responsibility for its management within the framework 


of whatever policies the board of directors has seen fit to establish. 


The iatter 


are embodied, in large part, in a resolution adopted by each newly elected 


board of directors. 


HERE has been a steady growth 
in the number of banks whose 
staffs function as well inte- 

grated units in which delegation of 
responsibility to the various levels 
of management is the accepted rule. 
Our bank has long accepted this 
rule as a part of its working phi- 
losophy, along with the proposition 
that with each responsibility dele- 
gated there should go a commen- 
surate degree of authority and an 
amount of compensation that is 
appropriate to both. 

A working philosophy, in the sense 

in which the term is used here, is 


The operating committee meets each morning.* 


By S. EDGAR LAUTHER 


President, Irwin Union Bank & Trust Co., 
Columbus, Ind. 


to be taken as a body of principles 
by which those who own and those 
who direct and manage the affairs 
of a bank are guided and motivated 
in their relations with each other, 
and with the members of the Bank’s 
staff, its customers, and the public 
at large. We make no claim of having 
achieved perfection in the develop- 
ment of our own, and all that is 
said here is merely by way of indi- 


cating some of the things we have 
managed to accomplish as we have 
sought to move in that general 
direction. 


We have, for instance, thoroughly 
analyzed the responsibilities involved 
in the conduct of the various func- 
tions performed by our bank, and 
have undertaken to set up an or- 


*Seated around the table (I. to r.): Alvin L. 
Kuehn, vice president, Investments; Kenneth L. 
Peterson, vice president, Marketing; Paul N. 
Dinkins, executive vice president; S. Edgar 
Lauther, president; A. R. Engle, vice president, 
New Business; John E. Hetrick, assistant cashier, 
Operations (sitting in for William G. Fish, vice 
president, Operations); Donald W. Jurgemeyer, 
vice president and trust officer. 
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THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT PICTURES 
IN THE HISTORY OF MANKIND 


Reproduced at the left is a photograph of the 
deadly polio virus—made visible for the first 
time with RCA’s powerful electron microscope. 


Viruses, one of man’s deadliest enemies, could 
never be seen through ordinary microscopes. But 
with RCA’s powerful electron microscope, scien- 
tists now can see them, study them, and learn 
how to fight them. 


The electron microscope is a thousand times more 
powerful than ordinary microscopes. It can magnify 
an object 1,000,000 times. A pencil so magnified 
would be 119 miles long and 4 miles thick! 


Today, this history-making ‘“‘electronic eye” 


has a host of vital uses. In addition to its role in 
e have 


e have Oh ah ee b medical and scientific research, it has helped to 
general . , See hr , make automobile tires wear longer, synthetic 


fabrics more durable and metals stronger. In fact, 
roughly almost every product you buy is better in some 
a way because of the RCA-developed electron 
k, and super-microscope. 
an or- 


: Alvin L Te" ; - : 
enneth L. 8 ne benefits, RCA has announced a long-term lease 
Paul N. ; ' { ‘ Soa walange a srected ? ite 
Eden ‘ plan for its electron microscope. Interested? Write 
preclaats . . RCA, Industrial Electronic Products Division, 
it cashier, . 

Fish, vice , % Camden, N. J. 

rgemeyer, : ; , 


And now, so that many more may share its 


RCA skills and ingenuity gave man his first 
look into the world of the ultra-small. And these 
same skills assure the dependability of all the 


RCA Victor black-and-white and color television 


The virus of poliomyelitis, magnified 65,000 times by an RCA electron microscope. sets, radios, records and high-fidelity systems 
Photo by Dr. A. R. Taylor of Parke, Davis & Company. Peete 
that you enjoy in your home. 


The Most Trusted Name 
in Electronics 


This RCA electron microscope embodies all the many improvements born of more 
than twenty years’ research and manufacturing experience. 
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The building reveals a manifest regard for customer reaction. 


ganization that will do the best 
possible job of discharging these 
responsibilities in such a way as to 
serve the best interests of both bank 
and customer. As an initial step in 
that direction, we adopted some 
years ago a resolution establishing 
an operating committee and out- 
lining its responsibilities, the scope 
of its authority with reference to 
each, and its methods of procedure. 
This resolution is adopted, with 
such slight modifications as may be 
deemed advisable, by each newly 
elected board of directors. 


Designated as members of the 
operating committee are the chair- 
man of the board and the senior 
officers who are active in managing 
the bank’s operations, in which cate- 
gory is included the president, execu- 
tive vice president, and all vice 
presidents. The organizational de- 
tails of the committee follow a more 
or less routine pattern. 


The resolution provides, first of 
all, that the operating committee 
must see to it that policies or pro- 
grams are adopted and implemented 
by the bank only after full investi- 
gation and consideration of their 
effect on the specific department in- 
volved, and on the bank as a whole. 
Such an investigation naturally in- 
volves close collaboration with de- 
partment heads, and they, in turn, 
must work closely with their sub- 
ordinates to the end that no detail 
of the probable impact of the forth- 
coming decision may be overlooked. 


Another responsibility assigned to 
the operating committee is to make 
certain that all loans and invest- 
ments made are reported, along with 
all trust department activity, to 
the Board of Directors for its ap- 
proval. This is mainly a matter of 
so arranging procedures involving 
these functions as to automatically 
cause all essential information con- 


A view of the bank’s operations and new accounts area. 


cerning them to be channeled to 
the Board. Since the duties and 
responsibilities of the individuals and 
departments involved have b e e n 
clearly defined, it is only rarely that 
the Board has occasion to challenge 
a recommendation. 


Those Nearest Know Most 

It is the business of the operating 
committee, moreover, to devise ways 
and means of obtaining a full measure 
of collaboration among all manage- 
ment and supervisory personnel. The 
committee, more often than not, 
serves as liaison between the operat- 
ing and policy making levels, and 
it is generally considered that those 
nearest to a problem are best in- 
formed regarding it. Responsibility 
for the interpretation of policies 
also resides in the operating com- 
mittee. Needless to say, each of the 
committee’s recommendations is sup- 
ported by a detailed statement of 
the facts involved. 

Having arrived at a decision or 
adopted a course of action with 
reference to some phase of the bank’s 
operations, it becomes the duty of 
the members of the operating com- 
mittee to convey that information 
to all persons for whom they are 
respectively responsible. 

It is a fixed part of our concept of 
good bank administration that bank 
management should manage; that 
officers and supervisory personnel 
should be chosen on the basis of 
their ability to accept responsibility 
and to make intelligent decisions. 
It is no part of that concept that 
they should serve as mere messenger 
boys and constantly seek confirma- 
tion by some higher authority of 
decisions which they alone are best 
qualified to make. 


Delegation of responsibility and 
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Standing from left: VICTOR C. VON MEDING, FRED S. FLOYD, JOSEPH C. FENNER, ERNEST J. HULTGREN, WILLIAM T. DWYER, Assistant Vice-Presidents; 
Seated, GEORGE W. MILLER and CHARLES F. NEWHALL, Vice-Presidents. 


sibility 
cisions. 


Their full-time job: 
serving you! 


Here are the two administrative of- 
ficials and the five officers in charge 
of the territorial areas of the Banks 
and Bankers Division at The First 
National Bank of Chicago. They 
are part of the team of 25 men who 
have but one job: to serve our more 
than 2,000 correspondent banks. 


Assigned to geographical areas, the 
men of Division F understand the 
problems and the needs of local 
bankers. 

They work closely with the of- 
ficers in our ten commercial divi- 
sions to supply our correspondent 
banks with first-hand financial and 


industrial information and with 
complete correspondent services. 
No matter what the problem, no 
matter what the service, you can 
havefull-timecorrespondent bankers 
working for you. Visit, telephone or 
write Division F at The First 
National Bank of Chicago today! 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets - Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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authority at this level is simply an 
extension of this concept and gives 
due recognition to the fact that de- 
partment gheads and other super- 
visory employees are an_ integral 
part of the management team. We 
act on the assumption that the latter 
are fully informed’ regarding the 
people and the conditions with which 
they are dealing, and their views 
are generally permitted to prevail. 
It is sometimes the case, however, 
that those closest to a problem have 
lost perspective, and that a broader 
viewpoint from outside the confines 


GOVERNMENT 


| Ban 


ST 


« STATE - 
HOUSING AUTHORITY - PUBLIC REVENUE BONDS 
EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 
PUBLIC UTILITY « INDUSTRIAL & RAILROAD BONDS 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge, Experience, Facilities for Investors 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange ( Assoc.) 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
= ALBANY BosTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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of the division or department in- 
volved can be very helpful. When- 
ever it appears that counsel is needed, 
we supply it as best we can. 

Our operating committee meets 
each morning for periods ranging 
from 15 to 30 minutes. A detailed 
report of the previous day’s activities 
of the various departments is pre- 
sented at this meeting, together 
with a statement of loans applied 
for and loans granted, and appro- 
priate action is taken wherever re- 
quired. The limits placed upon the 
discretionary authority that may be 


MUNICIPAL 


Midwest Stock Exchange 


HONG KONG 
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S. EDGAR LAUTHER 


exercised by officers in making loang 
without the committee’s approv: 
are carefully set out in the resolution, 


An Agenda in Advance 


A weekly meeting of the com 
mittee is held for the purpose of 
considering the bank’s position from 
the standpoint of liquidity, deposit 
and loan trends, etc., and to de 
termine whether or not any poli 
changes are in order. An agenda fe 
each of these meetings is prepare¢ 
and distributed a week in advance 
Questions or proposals to be com 
sidered are submitted in writing) 
along with a statement supportin 
the position taken with reference 
them. It is one of our training tech 
niques to assign to standing or speci 
committees the task of making any 
investigations required and report 
ing back to the operating committee, 
The bank’s personnel is kept full 
informed regarding any committeé 
action by which it may be in any 
way affected. 


It will be seen from the foregoing 
that the officers of the bank ha 
assumed full responsibility for its 
management within the framework 
of whatever policies the board of 
directors has seen fit to establishs 
The board is thus left free to devo 
its attention to decisions involving 
the broader considerations of policyd 

As the members of the Board 
assemble for their monthly meetings 
they are supplied with all the in 
formation required to bring them 

(Continued on page 36) 
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BOND BULLETIN 


Governments « Municipals ¢ Corporates 


By William B. Hummer 


The long shadow of a Presidential election was cast over the bond markets 
during October and early November. Activity ebbed, although the tone of the markets 
remained unchanged. Investor hesitancy and caution were everywhere evident pending 
outcome of the balloting and a clearer outlook on fiscal and monetary policies. 

Conflicting predictions of economists about the course of the economy over 
the next six months added to market uncertainties. Still another factor limiting 
confidence was the unsettled international situation. 

As_a consequence of this cloudy picture, many institutional and individual 
investors took to the sidelines and exercised strong preference for liquidity. 
Demand for short-term, money market issues was heavy and the bellwether rate, that 
for Treasury bills, eased slightly but persistently. 


Successful completion of the Treasury’s $10.8 billion November 15 refunding 
brightened the picture. The two new issues offered in exchange, an anchor 3 1/4 
per cent note due February 15, 1962, and a 3 3/4 per cent bond due May 15, 1966, were 
attractively priced to the market and quickly moved to slight premiums. 

The debt managers had wanted to offer an issue beyond the five-year range (to 
which they were so long confined by the 4 1/4 per cent interest ceiling) but 
refrained because the market still is absorbing effects of the recent advance 
refunding of the 2 1/2s due in 1967-69. Similarly, they wished to avoid adding to the 
already heavy November 1961 maturity, and thus settled on a short note and short bond. 


This was the last financing for the Eisenhower Administration, during which 
freasury Secretary Anderson and Under Secretary Baird introduced many innovations 
ind improvements in debt management technique. 


Aiding the Treasury's November rollover was a simultaneous Federal Reserve 
fnnouncement that member banks would be allowed to count all vault cash as required 
feserves, effective November 24. On the same day, required reserves that country 
blanks must maintain against demand deposits will be raised to 12 from 1l per cent. 

Effective December 1, reserve requirements of central reserve city banks 
[financial districts of New York and Chicago) are to be lowered to 16 1/2 from 17 1/2 
er cent. This is in accordance with legislation passed last year by Congress, pro- 
fiding for elimination of the differential in requirements between central reserve 
Sity and reserve city banks. 

These actions will provide an estimated $1.3 billion of additional reserves 
lor the banking system between Thanksgiving and Christmas, the peak season of rising 
mash and credit needs. Authorities stressed that the moves were not anti—recession-— 
Bry measures to ease credit. They explained that, instead, liberalization of 
) equirements was designed to meet seasonal financing needs of the economy— 

ind presumably also to offset the gold outflow, which causes a drain on reserves 

rom the banking system. 
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Many observers believed, however, that timing of the announcement of the 
changes well in advance of the date on which they would become effective indicated 
that the authorities believed business psychology would be aided if there were 
reassurance that credit conditions will remain easier through the December period. 

A major reason why the authorities are relying on changes in reserve 
requirements instead of open market purchases of bills to build up reserves for the} 
banking system is because open market operations might have the more direct effect 
of driving the bill rate down—thereby widening the differential between U. S. and © 
West Europe short-term rates—at a time when the gold outflow is continuing unabated 


Of considerably greater preoccupation to the Treasury than debt management 
activities has been the much—publicized gold situation. Steady erosion of the U. S. 
gold stock to $18.6 billion—down $4.2 billion in three years—-was followed by last’ 
month’s spectacular gyrations on the London bullion exchange. 

After foreign speculators had bid the gold price up to more than $40 an 
ounce (compared with the official U. S. price of $35), the Treasury issued a state—‘ 
ment reiterating the long-held U. S. position that "the dollar will be maintained | 
at_its existing parity." As the London gold flurry continued, unchecked, the 
Treasury issued a second statement stating that the U. S. has no objection to 
central banks of foreign governments, such as the Bank of England, supplying enough @ 
gold on the London market to bring the market into line through arbitrage. ; 

Treasury officials are convinced devaluation will be unnecessary and that 
any speculative run on the dollar can be withstood, unless the U. S. returns to 
sizable budget deficits, the independence of the Federal Reserve is compromised or 
the present balance of payments deficit continues unchecked. 


have prevailed since July is almost unprecedented. . 

Average free reserves of reporting member banks in September and October were® 
$467 million, compared with $203 million in July and August. But prices of inter- 
mediate—term Governments remained substantially unchanged between the end of July ang 
beginning of November, and long-term bonds actually declined somewhat. 

Only in the shortest maturities was strength visible. The lack of investor — 
aggressiveness was dramatized by an increase in the Government security holdings of 7 
reporting member banks by almost $2.5 billion between midyear and late October, whem 
almost all the gain was reflected in maturities of less than one year. e 


The municipal bond market received a psychological lift from the change in 
bank reserve requirements. The news came at a time when dealers’ inventories had 
been pared well below earlier peaks, and when the schedule of new offerings was 
somewhat more moderate than in recent months. : 

While marked strength in the tax-exempt market seems unlikely in view of the | 
heavy volume of pending financing, stable conditions could prevail for the remainder 
of the year. : 


A notable improvement in the tone of the corporate bond market also followed i 
the latest Federal Reserve actions. The giant new $250 million AT&T 4 3/4s, off to q 
only a fair start, and the $30 million San Diego Gas & Electric 4 5/8s, which also 
had received a cool initial reception, both were quickly sold out. 

Also aiding the corporate market was the rather wide yield spread between ; 
long-term Governments and industrial bonds that prevailed in September and October. ‘ 
The calendar of new issues, however, remains heavy. 
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Early in November we're opening our representative office on the historic Place Vendome 
— Number 21 — enabling us better to assist our customers and correspondents in their 
activities on the Continent of Europe, and especially in the Common Market. 


Head Office: 67 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. in New York: Represented by The First Bank of Boston (International), 2 Wall Street. Overseas Branches in Argentina and Brazil. 
ta Londen: our Representative Office has moved to larger quarters at 27-32 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2. Paris: Cable Firstnat; Boston: Cable Massnat — Telex BS 1 
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The issuing banker borrowed the proceeds! 


Courtesy American Antiquarian Society 


When Money Was a Real Problem 


The bank notes that figured in the transactions of a New 
England merchant of a century and a half ago, though care- 
fully recorded in his "money book,” might well have led 


to his financial ruin. 


By JOHN D. CUSHING 


Research Assistant, 
Old Sturbridge Village 


MONG the many old manuscript 
ledgers, notebooks, and busi- 
ness papers in the research 

library at Old Sturbridge Village is an 
interesting ‘“‘money book’ containing 
lists of bank notes received by a Con- 
necticut merchant between 1804 and 
1809. The implications contained on 
these musty pages might well make 
the blood of modern bankers run cold; 
but the entries are nevertheless in- 
teresting and even significant docu- 
mentation of one of the many hectic 
phases of American commercial his- 
tory that led eventually to the estab- 
lishment of a stable system of banking 
and exchange. 


The book was kept by Charles 
Grant, proprietor of a general store* 
in Stafford, Conn., who may also have 


*A building which it is thought may have housed 
the store is one of the 36 which were moved from 
various sections of New England and recon- 
structed on a 200-acre tract of meadow and 
woodland near Sturbridge, Mass. Called Old 
Sturbridge Village, “New England's Center of 
living History,” this re-created country town de- 
picts life in rural America as it was during the 
first fifty years of the country’s independence. 
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operated a small discount house as a 
necessary adjunct to his business af- 
fairs. As the illustrations indicate, 
Grant kept a record of every bank 
note he received, carefully entering 
the bank of issue, the date, serial 
number, denomination, and the name 


of the person from whom it was re 
ceived. 

This highly cumbersome and tedi- 
ous practice, unthinkable in a more 
sophisticated age, was absolutely es 
sential in the early days of the repub- 
lic when banking was largely a private 
affair, regulated chiefly, if at all, by 
the states. Every bank issued its own 
notes in denominations of its own 
choosing, including such now odd 
items as three, four, six, seven, eight, 
nine, and fifteen dollar bills. Such a 


Courtesy Old Sturbridge Village 


“Grant's General Store” may well have been the scene of many 
of the transactions noted in the “money book.” 
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multiplicity of notes from so many 
banks practically invited counter- 
feiting, and spurious issues along with 
a great assortment of altered notes 
flooded the country. 

Under such circumstances it is 
understandable that a merchant in 
Stafford, Conn., receiving a note issued 
by a bank in Windsor, Vt., or Hallo- 
well, Me., might have no idea whether 
he held the genuine issue or a worth- 
less imitation. Therefore, prudent 
men everywhere took considerable 
pains to keep a description of every 
note received and record the name of 
the person from whom it was ob- 
tained. 

In most instances, Grant merely re- 
corded that “Calvin Willy’s wife” 
passed a certain three dollar note on 
the Coos (New. Hampshire) Bank, or 
that an otherwise unidentified ‘‘Dea- 
con Fox” spent a five dollar note is- 
sued by a Hartford bank. Presumably 
such people were well-known to the 
merchant-banker, and he simply re- 
corded the transaction for his own 
protection. 

When, however, notes were re- 
ceived from other people, perhaps 
total strangers, the entries carried 
more detail, such as “Elisha Stour, 
Negro man from Monson,” “the 
young man” who came on an errand 
for ‘“‘Dr Hammond of Union,” or 
perhaps a certain “hack driver from 
Boston.”” When a note came from a 
great distance, the pedigree was often 
more carefully recorded, such as the 
entry opposite two notes issued by 
banks in upstate New York: “Chas. 
Rodman who recd it of Lt Caldwell of 
the Marine Corps, Charlestown Navy 
Yard, now stationed in Boston.” 


Cause for Concern 


Such elaborate precautions may be 
amusing to modern generations and 
the entries perhaps even termed 
“quaint,” but a brief examination of 
the lists of notes recorded by Grant 
indicates that he very likely saw 
nothing amusing or quaint about the 
procedure. The page reproduced here 
indicates the receipts of one week in 
the spring of 1809. The notes, issued 
by banks in every part of New. Eng- 
land, totaled $235.00 in value, and 
there was better than a fifty-fifty 
chance that sixty dollars worth was 
counterfeit or worthless. 

Houghton’s Genuine Almanac for the 
year 1809 warned the public that 
forged or altered bank notes were 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Customers Appreciate 


Special Financing 


Our whole function is to assist small business in submitting 
their request for loans through general and specialized lending 


organizations. Proper financing helps to improve business. 


Financing organizations give consideration to: 
TERM LOANS 
LOANS AGAINST RECEIVABLES 
COLLATERAL LOANS 
CHATTEL MORTGAGE LOANS 
PURCHASE AND LEASE-BACK OF EQUIPMENT 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 
FACTORING OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
INVENTORY LOANS 
RE-DISCOUNT OF INSTALLMENT PAPER 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURED ADVANCES 


We provide lending organizations necessary data concerning 
loan applicants and their requirements. New investment capital 
contributes to the economy of your community. Our purpose 
is dedicated to helping the small businessman who has the 
character, integrity and assets to warrant such help, find the 


financing institutions best fitted to his individual needs. 


NORTH AMERICAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Financial Public Relations Counselors 


Executive Offices 
216 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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The fronts and backs of 500 checks—1,000 


RECORDAK RELIANT 500 Microfilmer 


pictures in all—can be taken in 1 minute 
with the new RELIANT S00 Microfilmer 


New Recorpak RELIANT 500 makes 
the whole microfilming routine easier and 
faster than ever before. In one continuous 
operation, items are microfilmed . . . the 
film record is indexed . . . and the original 
items are endorsed or cancelled (using 
accessory RECORDAK Endorser). 


So much easier for your operator! 
RELIANT 500’s precision controls 
“supervise” over-all machine perform- 
ance... guard against double feeding . . . 
make the job wonderfully trouble-free. 
Many new conveniences: for example 
operator simply slides out the self-con- 
tained film unit to change film, or to 


substitute a unit with a different reduc- 
tion ratio (choice of 3 ratios available, 
one unit included in microfilmer’s cost). 

So much more efficient for your bank! 
Now, two (or more) departments can 
microfilm with their own individual film 
units . . . still maintain record continuity 
by keeping departmental items on separate 
rolls of film, almost as if two microfilmers 
had been used. 


Write today for free full-color folder 
which describes the new RELIANT 500 
Microfilmer in more detail. Recordak 
Corporation, 415 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 33rd year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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SPEAK 


to the ladies.... 


As slightly over half of the traffic be- 
fore tellers’ windows are women, they 
exert a mighty influence in the selection 
of the bank and the use of its facilities. 


They like individual attention. Keep 
them aware of your bank's interest in 
their financial welfare. Mail them 
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every other month. It tells the Com- 
mercial Bank story frequently, simply 
and clearly with dynamic impact. 
Things that are simple and second 
nature to bankers may be very com- 
plicated or complex to the ladies. 


The series starts with the November- 
December issue. Write today for your 
advance specimen copy on commercial 
bank stationery. Available only to 
one bank ineach area. Business News 
Associates, Inc., 149 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 


“Jim, this report from 
First National Bank 
will help you decide 
about Arizona!” 


vee ee 


Businessmen who have seen 
“Arizona’s Challenge of the ’60’s,” 
agree it gives them important pro- 
jections on Arizona’s future popu- 
lation, employment, bank deposits, 
income and other vital facts. This 
booklet is yours for the asking. 
Contact us and see how Arizona’s 
oldest bank can serve you. 

Business Development Dept. 
First National Bank 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Alpine 8-7212 
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“money book,” tells a story 


of doubt and apprehension. 


circulating freely, including issues of 
the Cheshire and Coos Banks in New 
Hampshire; the Penobscot Bank and 
the Lincoln & Kennebeck Bank in 
Maine (then a district of Massa- 
chusetts); the Farmer’s Exchange 
Bank in Gloucester, R. I.; and the 
Woodstock and Westminster Banks 
in Vermont. 

As the illustration indicates, Grant 
held notes issued by each of these 
institutions and, if he read Hough- 
ton’s Almanac, he must have recorded 
his receipts with no little anxiety. In 
addition, we may speculate upon the 
degree of apprehension with which 
the merchant entered the receipt of 
note number one (last on the page) 
issued by Warren Bank, of which he 
probably had never heard. 


Doubtful Though Genuine 


However, counterfeiting was only 
one of the hazards plaguing men who 
handled paper money in the early 
nineteenth century. Even if a given 
note was unquestionably genuine, 


the issue of each bank might be dis- 
counted at a different rate and dis- 
count banking houses, ushered in by 
the Suffolk System, had not yet ar- 
rived on the scene to help standard- 
ize discounting and exchange. Further- 
more, there was a very good chance 
that the notes of any given bank 
might suddenly and without warning 
become worthless. 


All banks were permitted to issue 
notes up to the full value of their 
capital stock and deposits, and many 
states permitted additional issues as 
well. Connecticut law allowed banks 
to issue notes up to 150% of their 
capital stock and deposits. In Massa- 
chusetts the limit was 200% and in 
New York it was 300%. In all states 
bankers often gambled and tended to 
exceed even these dangerous limits. 


Obviously it was quite possible that 
any bank, founded on such shifting 
sands, could easily be ruined if a large 
block of notes was presented for pay- 
ment; and many country banking in- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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PUGET GENERATING CAPACITY UP 81.5% IN FOUR YEARS. Above is 
Puget’s new Upper Baker Dam which generates 103,000 
kilowatts of power. This project is completely automatic and 
self-operating; the only manpower needed is for mainten- 
ance. Through our own hydro projects and long-term pur- 
chase agreements with others, we expect to have sufficient 
power to meet a peak demand that probably will reach 
1,200,000 kilowatts by the mid-1960’s. 
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GENERAL OFFICE BUILDING. This modern building symbolizes 
the new look of Puget. In the past five years we have opened 
36 new office buildings, line headquarters and service 
buildings to meet the growing demands of the 820,000 
people in our service area. 


RESIDENTIAL SALES GIVE SOLID BASE TO GROWING TOTAL 


MILLION KILOWATT-HOURS 
MILLION KILOWATT-HOURS 


KILOWATT-HOUR SALES (in millions) FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 3Oth 
TOTAL a RESIDENTIAL 
KILOWATT-HOUR SALES 


KILOWATT-HOUR SALES 
November 15, 1960 


“GIRAFFE” TRUCKS IMPROVE EFFICIENCY. Puget’s new aerial lift equip- 
ment takes men up to 45 feet, helping to reduce pole climbing 
and to speed overhead installation and maintenance. New equip- 
ment and methods have helped the Company serve more cus- 
tomers yearly with fewer employees per customer. 


EXECUTIVE TEAM. The Puget Power management team (average 
age is 50; average years of utility experience, 24) recently was 
photographed at the opening of new executive offices in 
the Washington Building. Seated from left to right: J. E. 
Anderson, treasurer; E. A. Fontaine, vice president; L. E. Karrer, 
vice president; J. H. Clawson, president; L. A. Williams, vice 
president; R. F. Plymire, vice president; H. P. Forman, vice presi- 
dent; Ralph Davis, secretary; and F. W. Kimball, vice president. 


PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT CO. 
1400 Washington Building+Seattle 
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Common Stock Analysis 


FEDERATED DEPARTMENT STORES 


Unlike many of the other 
leading department store 
stocks, Federated has escaped 
relatively unscathed in_ this 
year’s market slump. 


Federated’s earnings rose 
from 95 cents a share in 1951 
to $2.01 in 1959, and are es- 
timated at $2.13 for this year. 
By 1965, they might reach the 
$2.75—3.00 level. 


The key to such growth in an 
industry not noted for growth: 
management and manage- 
ment concepts. 


By WILLIAM S. JACKSON JR. 


greatly in the postwar period, 

stocks of department stores are 
not generally viewed as growth ve- 
hicles since their annual rate of growth 
in sales averages no more than 4-5%. 
Even assuming that consumers in 
general become more generous in 
spending their discretionary dollars in 
department stores—and the trend has 
been against this—the retail industry 
as represented by the department 
stores would still not reach the status 
of a growth industry. 


Yet in spite of all this, we do not 
hesitate to suggest consideration of 
Federated Department Stores as a 
stock that will show superior growth 
within its industry, and if its past 
ten-year record be duplicated, superior 
growth to many issues in more glam- 
orous and highly regarded industries. 


Unfortunately it cannot be said that 
the department store industry in 
general or Federated in particular is 
selling at a relatively depressed level. 
Just the opposite is the case. Whereas 
some of the former favorites of Wall 
Street have shown large percentage 
losses (30-50%) in recent months, the 
department stores are within 10% of 
their highs, and on this basis have 
outperformed the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average, which is down 15% 


Tou retail trade has increased 


from its all time high. Indeed, leading 
department store chains have per- 
formed very well from the previous re- 
cession of 1957-58 through the cur- 
rent piercing of the triple bottom on 
the Dow. 

Thus, we find that Federated now 
sells around 35, down relatively little 
from its record high of 381%. 


What has been the record of Fede- 
rated and what are its prospects? 
Over the last ten years, Federated’s 
stock has ranged in price from 7 to 
38% (after adjustment for a 2-for-1 
split in September of this year). With 
no attempt at omniscience or avarice 
in picking the extremes of the price 
range, we do suggest that a quad- 
rupling of capital in 10 years in a 
conservative issue would seem to be 
an eminently satisfactory achieve- 
ment. 


Sales & Earnings. To be sure, a part 
of this outstanding performance must 
be attributed to undervaluation at the 
beginning of the decade as well as to 
an increasing multiple placed on ever- 
improving earnings. The latter im- 
proved consistently—rising from $0.95 
per share in 1951 to $2.01 in 1959 
with perhaps $2.13 to be recorded for 
1960. Sales rose from $389 million in 
1950 to $760 million in 1959, aided by 
an active store acquisition program 
which resulted in new outlets in 
Dallas, Miami, Memphis and Dayton, 
as well as the Fedway stores in the 
southwest. 


Sales have become broadly diver- 
sified geographically with 46% in New 
York and New England, 30% in Ohio 
and Wisconsin, and 24% in the south 
and southwest. At present, 75% of 
sales are derived from downtown 
stores, but suburban branch stores are 
gaining rapidly in importance. It is 
Federated management’s concept that 
a combination of strong downtown 
stores and branch stores will assure 
growth. All stores are in excellent 
physical condition, and generally 
Federated has the leading store in 
its area. 

What makes Federated so outstand- 
ing in its industry? The answer has to 
be management and management 


concepts because all department stores 
do the same thing. They buy merch- 
andise that is generally available for 
purchase by any retailer and offer it 
for resale. Few Federated items for 
sale cannot be bought from other re- 
tailers in the same locality at the same 
price. Yet during the past ten years 
Federated has emerged pre-eminent in 
the retail field not only as the largest 
department store chain but also as 
one of the most profitable companies 
in the whole retailing field, including 
such stalwarts as Sears, and J. C. 
Penney and Montgomery Ward in 
earlier years. 

Growth in sales has been superior 
to that of Sears, Penney and Ward as 
well as the FRB department store 
sales index. Pretax margins have not 
equaled Sears’ but have generally 
compared favorably with Penney’s 
and Ward’s. Though return on in- 
vestment has been below Penney’s 
and sometimes Sears’ growth in earn- 
ings has outperformed all three, 
whether absolutely or on a per share 
basis. 

Capital Efficiency. An outstanding 
presentation of management’s clear 
understanding of the importance of 
the profit motive and capital efficiency 
was made by Vice President John F. 
Lebor at the Harvard Business School 
in December 1958. Though titled 
“Financial Aspects of Managing a 
Department Store Company,” the 
questions raised were pertinent to all 
business, and a number of manage- 
ments both within and without the 
department store industry would do 
well to view the tract as required 
reading. 

An adequate profit is therein de- 
fined as one that is sufficiently large to 
provide capital for expansion but not 
so large as to invite competition. For 
the last ten years Federated has been 
able to earn a rate of return on stock- 
holders’ investment of about 15%. 
Whether for this or other reasons, 
Federated stock has long sold above 
book value, thus preserving the value 
of the stockholders’ investment. In 
addition, management has preserved 
the original dollars of investment 
against the eroding effects of inflation. 
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Federated management is aware 
that undistributed earnings are equiv- 
alent to newly subscribed capital by 
the stockholders, but it believes in 
flexibility in retaining earnings or dis- 
tributing them as dividends, with the 
test being related to building pro- 
grams, new stores, and the need for 
the funds, i.e., the effective use of 
capital. 


Federated management believes 
that excessive leverage (debt) in the 
capital structure should be avoided, 
but dependent upon business condi- 
tions some leverage should be em- 
ployed. The amount of leverage is also 
related to policies of leasing versus 
owning real estate and retaining ver- 
sus selling receivables. Though sub- 
stantial real estate is leased, rent is 
kept to 1% of sales. Leasing helps 
Federated in obtaining relatively more 
sales revenues per dollar of assets than 
most other department stores. 


One objective of Federated is to 
keep total business in balance as be- 
tween fully developed, moderately 
developed and partially developed, 
and this, among other factors, rather 
than strictly financial considerations, 
would govern the employment of ad- 
ditional capital. 


To preserve the value of capital, 
management must earn a rate of 
return at least equal to the cost of 
obtaining it. If not, the price of the 
stock will be marked down by the 
investing public. This is the case of 
those stocks selling for less than book 
value, but obviously has not been 
Federated’s case. Since department 
stores need large amounts of capital 
for land, store buildings, warehouses, 
fixtures, inventories and receivables, 
the cost of capital is important. But 
it varies for different companies and 
also for the same company at different 
times. The cost of capital to Federated 
has never been lower both in respect 
to itself and vis-a-vis its competition. 


This exposition of corporate philoso- 
phy leads naturally to a discussion of 
the men behind it. Chief architect is 
Fred Lazarus Jr., chairman of the 
board, and a director since 1929. He 
was president from 1944 to 1957 when 
his son Ralph Lazarus succeeded him. 
The aforementioned John F. Lebor 
and J. P. Sticht have just recently 
been made executive vice presidents. 
Other officers and directors include 
the former heads of individual de- 
partment stores absorbed by Fede- 
rated. 
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In line with its concept of the value 
of capital, Federated’s executives are 
well paid in salaries and contingent 
compensation, retirement plans and 
stock option plans. As large holders 
of stock, their interests are hardly 
inimical to those of other stockholders. 


History. Incorporated in Delaware 
in 1929 with a perpetual charter, 
Federated Department Stores began 
corporate life as a holding company. 
Federated’s shares were exchanged 
for the shares of three holding cor- 
porations which had been formed to 
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hold a majority of the common stocks 
of William Filene’s Sons Co., Abra- 
ham & Straus, Inc., and F. & R. Laza- 
rus—all familiar retail names in their 
respective areas of Massachusetts, 
New York and Ohio. 

Though the Bloomingdale Holding 
Corp. was acquired almost at once 
(1930), subsequent acquisitions were 
not made until after a lapse of 15 
years when Federated exchanged pre- 
ferred and common stock for Foley 
Bros. Dry Goods Co. of Houston in 
1945. This was followed by purchase 
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Continued Growth” 


from a speech by CARL A. BIMSON 
President, VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 





structure”; 


4. A wealth of natural resources — including many, 
such as oil, natural gas and uranium, “whose surface 
literally and figuratively have hardly been scratched”; 


S. The national defense program’s growing emphasis 
upon industrial dispersion; 
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= 2. An excellent business climate — “one receptive to 
: business, marked by good labor-management relations, 
a diversified supply of skilled labor and a realistic tax 


3. Increasing awareness by out-of-state sources that 
the area’s larger cities, with their mushrooming popu- 
lation and soaring per capita income levels, offer excel- 
lent markets for consumer products; 


6. Superb scenic and climatic attractions, “reflected 
by steadily increasing tourism revenue”; 


7. The state’s advantageous geographical position as 
a distribution and warehouse center serving a region 
with more than 30 million population bounded by 
Texas, Mexico, New Mexico and California; 


1. The migratory trend to the Southwest ‘which 
picked up considerable momentum after World War II 
and since has shown no signs of abating”; 





s. Increasing number of regional and national con- 
ventions held annually; 


9. Varied cultural attractions — including art colo- 
nies, museums, music centers, little theatres; 


10. “The wonderful, consistent sunshine.” 


ARIZONA'S STATEWIDE VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 
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World-wide recognition has come to the civic 
and cultural renaissance of Pittsburgh’s 
Golden Triangle. But there also is a GREATER 
GOLDEN TRIANGLE which demands recogni- 
tion—a region of vital industrial and economic 
growth. From this GREATER GOLDEN 
TRIANGLE flows most of the nation’s steel and 
coal. It is an area rich in natural resources, 
with a plentiful water supply, ample electric 
power and an abundant work force. It is criss- 
crossed with an impressive network of water- 
wayS, railroads, highwaysandairlines. Here 
you find vast industries in aluminum, oil, clay SRR Se 
and glass, electrical equipment, plastics and ee ae ee 
chemicals to name a few. There is agriculture, eo tS 
construction, fabrication and a wide diversity of Eerie ak et 4 
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manufacturing. And drawn to this GREATER 
GOLDEN TRIANGLE is American enterprise, from 
the one-man business to the industrial giant. 
Mellon Bank in Pittsburgh, located at the hub of the i 
GREATER GOLDEN TRIANGLE, has long been an integral ~.@ Birw 
part of this industrial strength and activity. a. 
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in 1947 of the assets of Halliburton’s 
in Oklahoma City and in 1948 of the 
assets of Milwaukee Boston Store 
Inc. in Milwaukee. 


In 1949 a consolidation was effected 
with its holding companies, with mi- 
nority stockholders receiving Fede- 
rated common. Thus, at this point, 
the former subsidiaries consisting of 
Filene’s, Straus, Lazarus, Bloom- 
ingdale, and Foley became divisions 
of Federated, which now became an 
operating company. 

Sanger Bros. in Dallas was bought 
in 1951. This was also the year that 
the Fedway Stores Division was or- 
ganized for the purpose of establishing 
stores in medium sized and smaller 
cities in the U. S. Store openings in 
Wichita Falls and Corpus Christi in 
1952 were followed by new stores in 
Amarillo and Longview, Tex. in early 
1953. Later in the year stores were 


opened in Westwood Village, Los An- 
geles and Albuquerque, N. M. Fi- 
nally, Pomona and Bakersfield, Calif. 
stores were opened in 1954. 

Burdine’s in Miami was bought in 
July 1956. Then in August and Octo- 
ber 1959, respectively, purchase was 
made of Goldsmith’s in Memphis, and 
Rike-Kumler, the largest department 
store in Dayton. The most recent 
store purchased was Levy’s in Tucson 
in June 1960, to be operated as part of 
the Fedway Division. 

As an operating company, Fede- 
rated has 18 wholly owned subsidia- 
ries, but none of these operate any of 
the company’s retail stores. As the 
largest department store chain in the 
country, Federated operates a total of 
46 stores and branches through 12 
principal divisions. 

Organization. Each division is 
operated semiautonomously, but each 


7. are times when bankers cannot 


make available to a client the full amount of money 


desired. 


In many such cases Commercial Factors can assist 


the banker in rounding out a sound financial pro- 


gram. Whether on a short-range or long-range 


basis, on a participation arrangement or otherwise, 


we Offer a wide range of credit and financial serv- 


ices. These include— 


© Old-line factoring 


¢ Non-notification factoring 


¢ Accounts receivable financing 


Supplementing these forms of financing, we make 


funds available to our clients on a secured or un- 


secured basis to support inventory, for machinery 


purchases, plant expansion programs, mergers, ac- 


quisitions, etc. 


Our relationship with leading bankers has always 


been one of mutual profitability. We welcome in- 


quiries regarding our services, and will be pleased 


to send a copy of our current statement. Call or 
write directly to Mr. Walter M. Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Avenue - New York 16, N. Y. 
Established 1828 


has the benefit of and access to central 
management, whose main function, 
however, is financial planning. Here, 
as noted above, the emphasis is con 
return on investment rather than on 
margins of profit. Yet each depart- 
ment within the store is viewed as a 
selling unit, and each department is 
expected to meet certain standards of 
profitability. 

Unlike many of its competitors, 
Federated believes in research, includ- 
ing consumer surveys, credit analysis, 
population studies, etc. The company 
maintains one research staff at its 
Cincinnati headquarters and another 
in connection with its buying organi- 
zation, Associated Merchan- 
dising Corp. 

Fedway was not an immediate suc- 
cess—stores were overbuilt and cen- 
tralized buying did not work for diver- 
sified selling. Actually the Feiway 
division is less autonomous than the 
other divisions. Though profitable, the 
size of the profit is not large, and sales 
per store over-all are perhaps 50% of 
original expectations. Rather than 
building, Fedway will in the future 
seek established stores with sales of 
$4-10 million in population areas of 
100,000—-300,000. The number of stores 
to be acquired has not been indicated. 


Financial Position. The financial 
position of Federated has been char- 
acterized by continual strengthening 
over the last 10 years. At the begin- 
ning of 1960, capitalization consisted 
of 8,570,478 shares of common stock 
and $21.1 million in long-term debt. 
Excluding leases, common equity was 
92% of invested capital. The interest 
rate on debt runs from 3-4% with no 
more than modest repayments of $2-3 
million due in any year to 1986. 


Current assets exceeded current lia- 
bilities by a ratio of 3-to-1, and work- 
ing capital of $157.6 million was 21% 
of sales. Nearly all inventories are 
valued on the LIFO basis. 


Capital expenditures for this year 
probably will be under 1959’s $23 
million, but an important increase is 
expected for 1961. Nevertheless, no 
additional financing is expected since 
sufficient funds can be generated in- 
ternally. Should financinz become 
necessary in future years, additional 
debt can be easily borne. Also cash 
flow rises into the mid-1960’s. 

Growth has come primarily from 
retained earnings. Common stock was 
last sold to the public in 1951, and 
since then the increase in shares out- 
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Any sea or air liner operating in 
this day and age without the ad- 
vantage of full radar protection, 
is about the same as a substantial 
business not being equipped with 
Dow Jones Instant News Service. 


Pet nity 
et heen roe 


The bank can’t depend on rumor and 
conjecture—can’t wait always until after 
the event, to get news that could have 
been valuable if learned in time. Dow 
Jones Instant News Service, right on the 
bank’s premises, gives you the latest 
business and financial developments 
almost as they are happening. 
With the freshest, most accurate in- 
. formation right at the fingertips of your 
* executive staff, you can arrive at the 
right decisions while there is still time 
to reap full profit . . . or to take adequate 
protection steps. And you'll have more 
to offer in the way of customer service, 
too. For every business day, Dow Jones 
Instant News Service brings you fact 
after fact your businessmen-customers 


RADAR FOR ALERT BANKS _ 


can put to profitable use. You will find 
that the Dow Jones news sparks many 
ideas for pinpointed use by you and 
your customers. 

May we give you the full details about 
this low-cost, valuable service and its 
many special applications to modern 
banking? Just contact the Dow Jones 
office nearest you. 


DOW JONES IS FIRST WITH NEWS YOU CAN'T 
ANTICIPATE . . . and in addition, is first with all 
these basic reports every day: 


Securities and Plant expansion and 
commodities news relocation news 


Labor developments 
Government decisions 


Corporate financing 
plans 


... and many other developments of prime importance. 


New sources of supply 
Sales leads 
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44 Broad St. 1325 Lakeside Ave. 
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standing has been due to shares issued 
in connection with acquiring stores. 
A 20% stock dividend was paid in 
1951, and the stock was split 2-for-1 
in January 1956, and again in Sep- 
tember of this year. 

Cash dividends, now at an annual 
rate of $1.10 (to yield about 3%), have 
more than doubled from the $0.52 paid 
in 1950. Despite frequent increases in 
recent years, dividends have consist- 
ently been less than 50% of earnings. 

As noted above, Federated con- 
ceives that capital should not be put 
into real estate generally when the 
same capital will earn more from the 
merchandising business. Hence the 
company makes good use of long- 
term leases. If for any reason Fede- 
rated is unable to develop a favorable 
lease arrangement, it will use its own 
funds to build and then arrange for a 
sale-leaseback. 

Based on no further acquisitions 
(which seems most unlikely), earnings 
in 1965 might reach the $2.75-$3.00 
level. 


Summary & Conclusions. The ba- 









sic reason for recommending Federated 
is a management that has brilliantly 
proved itself in the previous 10 years 
of retail competition. This is a man- 
agement that is keenly aware of the 
need to use capital not only effect- 
ively but even to the utmost. This 
also is a management willing to re- 
search ideas and to innovate (as in the 
case of Fedway, mechanization, self- 
service, etc.). 

Though many in top management 
are in the 60-70 age bracket, it is 
inconceivable that those following 
behind have not been skillfully 
trained. They too should be able to 
meet the upcoming challenge from 
variety stores and junior department 
stores and vending machines just as 
their superiors successfully met the 
challenge of suburbanization and the 
discount houses. 

Notwithstanding the fact that de- 
partment stores in general have been 
getting a smaller share of total retail 
sales (7% versus 9% prewar) because 
of suburbanization and the discount 
houses, it is possible to visualize con- 
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tinued gains for Federated from em- 
phasis on soft goods and on better 
quality goods (the trend toward up- 
grading). Beyond these industry 
trends, Federated is in a position to 
considerably improve the operating 
results of the Fedway chain and to 
continue to grow by judicious ac- 
quisition. 


BANK MANAGEMENT 

(Continued from page 20) 
thoroughly up to date with reference 
to the condition of the bank and all 
that has taken place since the last 
previous meeting. They are then 
given a period of some thirty minutes 
in which to peruse this report and to 
discuss informally any phase of it 
that appears to one or more of them 
to call for special attention. 

When, therefore, the meeting ac- 
tually gets under way, it remains 
only for the Chairman or other pre- 
siding officer to proceed with the 
formalities, highlight the report and 
invite the comment and questions 
of the directors present. Details of 
management are thus fully presented 
and considered without infringing 
upon time that may be far more 
profitably devoted to making policy. 

We have found that our annual 
budget serves as an excellent device 
for streamlining Board and com- 
mittee proceedings. The needs of 
each department are carefully ana- 
lyzed, with a due regard for any 
growth and expansion that may 
reasonably be anticipated, and the 
necessary funds are allocated. In- 
cluded in the report to the Board 
is a statement comparing budgeted 
and actual earnings and expenditures. 

Annual goals are established in 
writing by each division. A deadline 
date is set for the accomplishment of 
each phase of the program, and 
monthly reports reveal the extent 
to which the deadlines are being 
met, with the result that a high per- 
centage of each division’s program 
is achieved on schedule. Exhaustive 
surveys are made annually with a 
view to determining which of the 
additional services under considera- 
tion should be implemented. 

The same methodical procedure 
is followed in the development of 
policy pertaining to every other 
phase of our operations. Our loan 
and investment policies for example, 
are shaped in considerable measure 
by our liquidity needs as determined 
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by a careful analysis of the volatility 
of the various categories of deposits 
involved. 


Alvin L. Kuehn, our vice president 
in charge of investments, wrote an 
article for BANKERS MONTHLY some 
years ago* in which he pointed out 
that ‘“‘varying degrees of relative 
stability may be assigned to different 
types of deposits, thus gearing loan 
and investment policies to the vola- 
tility as well as to the stability of 
the various components making up 
the deposit structure.” ‘The result,” 
continued Mr. Kuehn, “is to make 
all due provision for liquidity wher- 
ever it is needed and to obtain 
higher yields at some sacrifice of 
liquidity wherever the greater sta- 
bility of the particular category of 
deposits employed warrants s u c h 
action.” 


A Policy of Helpfulness 


In the field of customer relations, 
our over-all policy is simply one of 
maximum helpfulness. This policy 
has been implemented by the ex- 
tension of every form of credit that 
has fully met that test; and in those 
situations in which it was our con- 
sidered judgment that the interests 
of the applicant would be better 
served by a denial of the credit 
sought, the application has invariably 
been rejected. If terms that would 
better suit the long-range interests 
of the applicant could be arranged, 
we have sought to follow that course. 


The same test of helpfulness is 
applied to every other phase of our 
lending activities. Agricultural and 
commercial loans of every kind are 
taken in stride, and we regard those 
made by our consumer loan depart- 
ment as among the most helpful of 
all. A bank operating study made in 
1953 resulted in the installation of a 
retail credit service (charge account) 
plan in that year. This service had 
begun to show a profit only two 
years later, and is now contributing 
substantially to our earnings. We 
now have 3798 retail credit accounts 
that originated in 113 stores. Total 
current volume is $194,000. 


Our policy of helpfulness extends 
into our relations with our employees. 
Employees and officers are given 
all possible encouragement to avail 
themselves of courses offered by 
the various banking and manage- 
ment schools, and to participate 


* July 1955 issue. 
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as fully as possible in the activities 
of the AIB and NABAC. Our 
scale of compensation must meet the 
test of adequacy from every pertinent 
angle. 


Our banking hours are closely 
geared to the needs of our customers, 
but are influenced, as well, by a 
regard for the convenience and wel- 
fare of our employees. We have ac- 
cordingly maintained our opening 
hour at the customary 9:00 a. m., 
but have varied the closing hours 
in such a way as to make our services 
available to every type of customer 
at least once each week. To this 
end, we remain open until 4:30 p. m. 
on Mondays, Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, 7:00 p. m. on Fridays, and 
12:00 noon on Saturdays. We close 
all day on Wednesdays. 


Planned for Growth 


In 1955 we completed a new build- 
ing that was likewise dedicated to 
the greater service of the people of 
our trade area. Based on previously 
established rates of employment 
growth, a study of our future needs 
indicated an increase of 57 per cent 
by 1960 and an additional 24 per 
cent by 1970, so we planned accord- 
ingly. The tree-flanked glass and 
brick building was designed by Eero 
Saarinen, a nationally known archi- 
tect and a friend of our chairman, 
Irwin Miller. 

Typical of the thinking that went 
into the design of the building was 
a manifest regard for customer re- 
action. The floor of the main building 
was made of brick in order to mini- 
mize any fear on the part of a cus- 
tomer that he might be making 
visible tracks; walls were made of 
glass to give the building an open, 
friendly atmosphere. It was topped 
with nine domes designed to add a 
touch of lightness and gracefulness 
to the exterior of the building, while 
their interiors were so constructed 
as to serve as part of the suspended 
light fixtures, and to generally in- 
crease the attractiveness of the ceil- 
ing. 

In our policy-making, we try never 
to lose sight of the identity of our 
interests with those of the City of 
Columbus. We accordingly make it 
a point to bid on each local bond 
issue in such a way as to assure that 
it will be marketed at the best price 
that is currently available. We have 
also made a special effort to be help- 
ful to our churches. Of the 78 churches 


in our trade area, many have needed 
financial assistance from time to 
time, and an allocation of loan funds 
is constantly available for this pur- 
pose. 

As reported in The Evening Re- 
publican of Columbus, Ind. for March 
9, 1955, Mr. Miller was quoted as 
saying that Architect Saarinen, after 
finding a home for every department 
of the bank, merely ‘‘did something 
to keep the rain out.’ Which is to 
say that a bank building, however 
fine it may be, is only a house after 
all, and the all-important attributes 
of a bank, however it may be housed, 
will be found in the people who com- 
prise its personnel. ‘The building,” 
said Mr. Miller, “is only the tool 
that helps the bank people perform 
their service.” 


MONEY PROBLEM 

(Continued from page 28) 
stitutions did in fact collapse under 
such pressure while the greater por- 
tions of their issues were still in 
circulation. 


An illustration of the process may 
be found in the history of the Farm- 
er’s Exchange of Gloucester, R. LI., 
a bank founded in 1805 with a capital 
of $100,000. Within the first year of 
its operation Andrew Dexter, one of 
the chief stockholders, took out loans, 
issued in notes of the bank, totaling 
$845,771. 

The amazing part of the story is 
that Dexter secured the loan with his 
personal note, a carefully drawn in- 
strument stating that the money was 
due on demand; but that since Dex- 
ter, as chief stockholder, knew when 
the best interests of the bank would 
be served by calling the note, pay- 
ment was not to be demanded unless 
he ordered it! Dexter then engaged in 
a reckless spending spree and it be- 
came obvious that the bank’s notes 
were worthless long before its final 
collapse in the spring of 1809. 


This example, of course, was an ex- 
treme case, but many businessmen, 
including Charles Grant (note that on 
the page shown here, nearly one- 
tenth of the total value was in paper 
of the Farmer’s Exchange) probably 
lost much more heavily when other 
banks collapsed under less spectacular 
circumstances. 


The story of the risks involved in 
handling paper money is only one of 
the many stories told by this little 

(Continued on page 42) 
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INTERDEPENDENT 
AND INDEPENDENT 


In no other American industry or business has the concept 
of cooperation been more fully developed than in banking. 
No matter what the size of a banking institution, it is at 
once interdependent and independent. Each has a job to 
do and, with the help of other banks, gets it done. 
The Hanover Bank, serving thousands of correspondents 
the country over, is proud of its place in this independent 


banking system. 


THE 
HANOVER 
BANK 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Foreign Transactions - Portfolio Review - Snap-Out Carbon Checks - Air Mail-Pouch Loose - Letters of Credit - HANCORE Plan 


November 15, 1960 


- Credit Information 
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At The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Co. 
Senior Vice-President Alfred C. Graff reports: 


“BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC 
COMPUTER SYSTEMS 
PROVIDE US WITH 
TOTAL AUTOMATION.” 


The scene: The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Company—the nation’s oldest and Philadelphia’s largest bank ; 
also, one of the first in the nation to be fully automated. 
The objective: Processing all documents and data for this 
billion dollar bank. The equipment: Data processing— 
Burroughs 220 computer systems. Item processing—B301 
Magnetic Document Processing Systems, P703 amount and 
account number printers, F5293 manual converters. The 
results, in the words of Alfred C. Graff, Senior Vice President, 
Bank Operations: ‘““Their total capability convinced us that 
Burroughs Corporation was best qualified to handle this 
gigantic, bank-wide job. In addition to invaluable assistance 
and experience, they were able to provide us with all the 
equipment—such as our exceptiorially reliable computer 
systems and the world’s fastest sorter. As a result, we are 
already taking full advantage of advanced magnetic 
techniques.” 


The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Company is one 
of many banks helped to ever increasing levels of accounting 
efficiency by Burroughs automation equipment. For details, 
action—and results—call our nearby branch now. Or write 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 

Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 
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“money book.” Other entries illus- 
trate something of the larger picture 
of early nineteenth century New Eng- 
land banking. For example, it will be 
observed that while this record was 
kept by a Connecticut merchant, the 
notes issued by Connecticut banks 
represented only a small fraction of 
his transactions. 


The reason is simple enough. The 
relatively conservative Connecticut 
law prohibited the issue of notes total- 
ing more than 150% of the value of a 
bank’s capital stock and deposits. 
The law obviously was designed to 
lend stability to banking, but it also 
created a shortage of bank notes 
that seriously handicapped Connecti- 
cut merchants. 


Bank notes actually represented 
transfers of credit, and since they 
were scarce, businessmen found it 
necessary to transact their affairs 
either with their personal notes or by 
using highly cumbersome specie 


when and if it was available. Neither 
method was very satisfactory and 
while agitation for a state bank 
mounted higher, people turned in 
increasing numbers to using notes 
issued by banks in other states. 


The system was satisfactory while it 
worked, but as the demand for notes 
issued in Northern New England 
grew, the banks of issue often became 
more and more unstable. Their notes, 
instead of being presented periodically 
for payment, remained in circulation 
for long periods of time, optimism and 
overconfidence grew, and many bank- 
ers, yielding to temptation, issued 
still more notes until they were hope- 
lessly overexpanded. 


Grant’s “money book”’ contains an 
accurate reflection of this state of 
affairs; for while the earlier entries 
record a reasonable number of notes 
issued by Connecticut banks, fewer 
and fewer appear as months passed 
into years. On the page reproduced 


MOBILITY 


On occasion we have pointed out 
that as our volume of business 

rew we sometimes had difficulty 
ee our manufacturing facili- 
ties in proper balance. In the old 
days this was not a problem be- 
cause we knew pretty well where 
the growth would come and could 
anticipate our needs. In recent 
years, however, and especially 
since the advent of MICR, area 
growth has been unpredictable and 
we have had some narrow squeaks 
with respect to mobility of equip- 
ment. Fortunately, with our multi- 
plant operation and uniformity of 

roduct, we can always move the 
beabeies by parceling out orders 
to plants which are not overtaxed. 
We do not consider this good 
planning but it is a stopgap that 
enables us to handle peak 
loads and meet tight delivery 
schedules. 


Now we find we need more 
mobility with respect to sales 
manpower. The MICR program, 
with its interesting but time- 
consuming discussions, has in 
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some areas reduced the number of 
bank calls our men can make by 
as much as fifty percent. In other 
areas, where MICR has been slow 
getting started, our men are able 
to cover their territories in the 
normal manner. Thus at times we 
may move men into other areas 
whenever extra manpower is 
needed. The reason we can safely 
do this is because all of our people 
are well informed on the details 
of the MICR program and, while 
they may not know the banks in 
strange areas, they do know the 
answers. 


This we do consider good plan- 
ning, since it reflects good com- 
munications with all our people 
during the initial stages of MICR 
development and continuing 
throughout the five years which 
have intervened. Obviously, our 
mew young men are not as well 
informed as the veterans, but we 
have enough available know-how 


‘ to provide counseling service and 


this know-how is at the disposal 
of our bank customers anywhere. 


Manufacturing Planis at: 


CLIFTON, NORWALK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


here, representing one week in 1809, 
only one out of twenty-five notes was 
issued by a Connecticut bank. 


The situation is further attested in 
the columns listing the persons from 
whom the notes were received. Most 
of the people listed appear to have 
been residents of Stafford or nearby 
towns, but the greater portion of 
bank notes recorded against their 
names was issued by out of state 
banks. 


Perhaps, in view of the demand, 
Grant was glad to get the notes and 
offered a liberal discount rate. What- 
ever the case, the same pattern held 
true for other businessmen. 


Rural Areas Hard Pressed 


Finally, a glance at nearly any page 
of this little book demonstrates the 
prevalence of notes issued by country 
banks over issues of institutions in 
the cities and branches of the Bank 
of the United States. The discrepancy 
was not accidental. Before commerce 
and industry had become diversified, 
cities tended to amass credits against 
rural areas. 


Specie gravitated toward the cities, 
and rural merchants, artisans, and 
farmers, desperate to redress the un- 
favorable balance of trade but hard 
pressed to find a satisfactory medium 
of exchange, turned to the paper 
money issued by country banks. The 
pressures of demand circumvented 
rudimentary restrictive legislation and 
increased the supply, causing an over- 
expansion that could end only in 
disaster. 


The end came in 1809-1810 with a 
series of bank failures in Massachu- 
setts (including Maine) and New 
Hampshire. Confidence in banks, par- 
ticularly in country banks, waned 
rapidly and near panic swept the New 
England financial scene. Perhaps 
Charles Grant (and others like him) 
contributed to the disaster by pre- 
senting large numbers of bank notes 
for payment. If so, it is likely that he 
received payment for only a fraction 
of their total value; but if he gambled 
and held the notes he fared no better. 


In either case he might well have 
been financially ruined, and the final 
pages of this ‘money book,” with its 
entries terminating abruptly late in 
1809, possibly testify to his downfall. 
The result: another lesson learned 
the hard way-——and the beginning of a 
century long agitation for a sounder 
banking system. 
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Here, for the 
first time — 
the world’s 
greatest 
financial 
drama as 

it is seldom 
seen, even 
by those 
who know 
it best 


I. clear straightforward terms and brilliant 
action-packed photographs, this book goes 
behind “The Street’s” closed doors to follow 
the flow of money through the largest bank- 
ing, brokerage, and investment houses in 
America. This is the fascinating pictorial 
record of men and events that make financial 
history each day on Wall Street—you see the 
stock and commodity exchanges in action; 
how the money managers think and plan; 


sYeae 


_ how security analysts decide. which stocks 


should be bought, which should be sold; the 
role of the big banks in the life of “The 
Street.” Here is the liveliest pictorial tour 
ever taken through the colorful, vigorous 
organized confusion that is Wall Street. 
MONEY MONEY MONEY is a matchless 
book, high in interest and rich in graphic 
detail—a book for your own shelves and an 
ideal Christmas gift, for friend or client. 


$7.50 Regular Edition + $12.50 De Luxe Edition 


At all bookstores 


November 15, 1960 


RAND M‘NALLY & COMPANY 





CURRENT COMMENT 


Gold & the Dollar 


Eugene C. Zorn Jr., vice president 
and economist of Republic National 
Bank of Dallas: 


_ (recent) speculation in the 
London gold market warns us 
that the rest of the world is 
very conscious of the value of the 
dollar as the leading world curren- 
cy. The price of gold has risen 
sharply in the free market because 
some speculators are willing to 
gamble that the dollar will be de- 
valued; that is, the price of gold 
will be raised. Such a move has 
been emphatically denied. In the 
opinion of informed observers, the 
speculation is ill-conceived. A de- 
valuation of our currency “would 
react most unfavorably upon both 
the raw materials-producing coun- 
tries and the industrial nations, and 
we just cannot afford to weaken our 
economic and political ties to the 
rest of the Free World. 


‘Somewhere Between’ 


Baldwin Maull, president of Marine 
Midland Corp., before the Banking 
Law Section of the New York State 
Bar Association: 


HE GREAT SEGMENT of the bank- 
ing business represented by 
the savings banks and savings 

and loan associations stands outside 
of the private capital system. It is 
not, however, in the socialist sys- 
tem. It is somewhere between. 


The ‘Why’ of The Street 


Ralph G. Martin and Morton D. 
Stone, in their new book, Money, 
Money, Money (223 pages, $7.50, 
Rand McNally & Co.): 


HE STRANGENESS is that billions 

of dollars change hands (on 

Wall Street) every day, and 
almost nobody ever sees the phy- 
sical money. If all daily trans- 
actions suddenly demanded hard 
cash, everything would suddenly 
stop. Almost more than anything 
else, this explains the “why” of 
Wall Street—the money men must 
be close enough to nudge each 
other. A telephone call can close a 
deal, a matter of millions in a mat- 


ter of minutes, but money must be 
transferred, credited, borrowed to 
complete that deal. On The Street 
are six of the nation’s ten largest 
banks, billion-dollar banks for the 
money market, legally able to loan 
$40 million to a single customer. 


More in Mortgages? 


William F. Keesler, senior vice 
president of The First National Bank 
of Boston: 


T IS TRUE that for various reasons 
some (banks managing pension 
and trust funds) have left out 

mortgages and real estate. It is also 
true that in most cases the record 
showed full justification for their 
policies, and until the last year or 
so there existed little occasion for 
them to look seriously at mortgages 
for investment or to seek ways to 
offset some of the evident prob- 
lems. . . . But times change; bond 
yields are not always high and equi- 
ties are not always a good buy. 


Criterion Now? 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., in its 


Fortnightly Review: 


NE CRITERION applies to all 
(kinds of stocks), and it 
guards at the same time 

against the excessive optimism en- 
gendered by free flights of fancy 
and the pessimism stemming from 
the realization that over-all cor- 
porate profits might continue under 
pressure: in the present setting of 
the economy and stock market it is 
foolhardy to put one’s trust in broad 
expansionary forces or even higher 
multiples, and for capital appre- 
ciation one must rely on the su- 
perior growth of earnings still to be 
found in carefully selected indi- 
vidual situations. 


Cyclical Steel 


The Northern Trust Co., in its 
monthly bulletin, Business Comment: 


HE CURRENT DECLINE in the 
demand for steel emphasizes 
the cylical nature of the in- 

dustry.... Primarily this 
reflects the industry’s position as 
a basic supplier to the durable 


goods industries, where sales to ul- 
timate consumers and hence steel 
usage tends to fluctuate relatively 
widely. In addition, shifts in steel 
users’ inventory requirements act 
to accentuate these swings in con- 
sumption. Over the long term, how- 
ever, the nation’s aggregate steel 
requirements should continue to 
grow along with the economy. 


New Competition 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land, in its Monthly Business Re- 
view: 
ls THE PAST several years, al- 
though banks have continued 
to acquire commercial paper, 
there has been a large-scale entry of 
new types of purchasers. Recent 
purchasers include such diverse 
groups as non-financial corpora- 
tions, pension and trust funds, in- 
surance companies and college en- 
dowment funds. Of these, nonfinan- 
cial corporations are estimated to 
hold over 50 per cent of outstand- 
ing paper. . . . As a result of the 
influx of new buyers, one of the 
striking features of the present 
commercial paper market is that it 
is increasingly becoming a market 
in which various institutions in 
competition with the banking sys- 
tem are meeting part of the short- 
term demands of business firms. 


The Corporate Image 


Frank A. Jones, director of public 
relations of Bell & Howell Co., be- 
fore the Chicago Financial Adver- 
tisers: 


OR THE PUBLICLY owned com- 
pany, (a good corporate im- 
age) helps attract and hold in- 

vestors and assists in achieving and 
maintaining a fair evaluation of the 
company’s securities in the market 
place. It means money saved 
through increased ability to borrow 
at prime rates. It means added pro- 
ceeds from public financing through 
better underwriting arrangements, 
promptness in arranging favorable 
private or secondary financing, well 
priced ‘“‘share money” for acquisi- 
tions and mergers, and a broad- 
ened base of stock ownership. 
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FROM THE GROUND UP! 


Ke) 


Here's the latest and most 

nt significant advance in drive-in 

banking! It’s the Diebold Panor- 

amic window with a sweeping, 

graceful design that will be a handsome complement to the architecture of any bank. And beyond the 
beauty, is the down-to-earth practicality of the Panoramic window’s installation savings: the front panel 


extends ail the way down, greatly simplifying installation procedures, importantly reducing sub-structure 
building costs. 


Another pesyte ge feature of the Panoramic window by Diebold is the new deal drawer with auto- 
matic full drop front and rising cover. This provides a more convenient opening for customers . . . helps 
speed transactions . . . serves more customers per hour. 

Everything about this future-minded drive-in banking window is new—from its stainiess steel construction 
poco - - - - -- ------------ to its hi-fi intercom system. Make the 


Panoramic part of your drive-in bank- 
DIEBOLD Incorporated Dept. B-23, ing plans! Mail coupon for complete 
CANTON 2, OHIO details without obligation! 


Gentiemen: Please send illustrated literature on the Diebold 
Panoramic Drive-in Banking Window. 

Name __ Se aepapeiicned a 
Bank___- ue aegis we 


Address ete Mea cae Mes s j' NCORPORATED 


FE 258 MERE NEN Mo EER REPT RT LD of Leary 


IN CANADA: DIEBOLD OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO; AHERN SAFE CO., MONTREAL 


DIB-1292A 
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Portable 
Bank 
Meets 
Interim 


Needs 


The need was for banking 
quarters that would impart an 
atmosphere of strength and 
stability, but that might at the 
same time be readily moved in 
the event a change of location 
proved to be desirable. 


By EDWARD H. JOESTING 


Assistant Cashier, 
First National Bank of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


ANKING has its growth problems 
i in every type of community; 
but they become especially 
acute in areas where suburban de- 
velopment is exceptionally rapid. 

In such areas, the problem is not so 
much when a metropolitan bank 
should open a branch in a new sub- 
urban development, for population 
and business growth will determine 
that. The question, for most banks, 
is: how large a branch to build and 
where to locate it in order to best meet 
the community’s ultimate banking 
needs. 

For President Carl Hanson and his 
fellow officers of Hawaii’s First Na- 
tional Bank, the problem reached a 
critical stage in 1958, when new 
suburban developments began spring- 
ing up on the island of Oahu almost 
overnight. To these experienced bank- 
ers, none of the more obvious interim 
solutions, such as mobile banks or 
rented temporary quarters, met the 
needs of the situation. Unless a branch 
did more than just provide essential 
banking services; unless it also served 
to convey to the people of the com- 
munity the character and stability 
of the bank itself, it would, in their 
opinion, fall far short of meeting 
those needs. 
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A large flatbed truck can move it with ease. 


That answer came to President 
Hanson in 1959, when he learned of an 
innovation successfully introduced by 
First National Bank of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, another rapidly expanding 
metropolitan area. Called a “portable 
bank”, this new branch banking idea 
had features which Mr. Hanson felt 
might be particularly adaptable to 
conditions in his own Island com- 
munity. He wrote to Seattle First 
National for details, received a cordial 
and enthusiastic reply from C. O. 
Johnson, assistant vice president of 
that bank, and turned the informa- 
tion over to his own vice president and 
cashier, John Bellinger. The rest of the 
story forms a new chapter in the his- 


tory of branch banking in the 50th 
State. 

The portable bank which First Na- 
tional Bank of Hawaii now operates in 
the sugar plantation community of 
Aiea, a few miles from Honolulu, is an 
adaptation by Honolulu archite:t 
Haydn Paillips of Seattle First N:- 
tional’s portable bank, which archi- 
tects Steinhart, Theirault and Ander- 
son of that city designed. It was con- 
structed on a rush bas's in about four 
working weeks, at a cost of $25,000. 
E. E. Black, Ltd., of Honolulu were 
the builders. 

Although this new type interim 
bank structure is called “portable” 
and can be moved with comparative 


Attending the “portable bank's” open house (I to r.): John Bellinger, 
cashier, Carl E. Hanson, president, Dan E. Dorman, executive vice presi- 
dent, Richard Ohama, branch manager, and Harold Dillingam, a member 
of the bank's board. 
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ease on a large flatbed truck, it is 
a thoroughly substantial building. 
Built on a cross-braced steel frame, 
the structure is so solid that even the 
windows were installed before it was 
moved from the construction site to 
its present location in Aiea. Floors and 
ceiling are of 2-inch redwood in con- 
formity with fire regulations. Its 836 
square feet of floor space comfortably 
accommodates three teller windows, 
a small business office, a vault, supply 
room, necessary bookkeeping equip- 
ment, check printer, and even an air- 
conditioner. 

The “portable” feature of the 
building, aside from its rigid steel 
frame, compact 22’x38’ floor dimen- 
sions and 30-ton weight, consists in 
its six detachable steel beam legs. 
Detached when the building is to be 
moved, they are then set in concrete 
on the new site, ready to receive the 
building there. Assuming that utility 
connections could be made promptly, 
such a structure could be moved from 
one site to another overnight and 
open for business on the next day. 


First National Bank of Seattle now 
has three portable banks of its own 
design in operation in the Seattle 
area. Whether or not First National 
Bank of Hawaii will also build addi- 
tional portable branches for use on 
Oahu or on other principal islands of 
the State where the bank now has 
branches, will depend, President Han- 
son feels, on the future trend of sub- 
urban development in the State. 
Meanwhile, he and his fellow-officers 
are satisfied that they have found the 
best solution so far developed for the 
problem of housing interim branch 
banks. 


PBA Publishes Manual on 
Opening Bank Accounts 

All of the 698 banks in Pennsyl- 
vania, and many in other states are 
now using the ‘Manual for Opening 
Bank Accounts” published last June 
by the Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation. The PBA Bank Operations 
Committee devoted more than a year 
to the preparation of the 52-page 
text under the direction of Chairman 
William B. Carr, vice president of 
Provident Tradesmens Bank & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia. 


The booklet may be purchased from 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion, Box 152, Harrisburg, at $2.50 
per copy. 
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Nonworking 
inventories 


become working 
capital through 


American Express 
Field Warehouse Receipts 


Field warehousing means collateralizing a loan by putting inventories to 
work . . . a principle that has helped many industries achieve great savings 
and profits . . . helped banks to new and safer loans. 

American Express Field Warehousing puts those loans on a sound basis 
. . . provides the finest protection for inventory collateral. Their efficient 
administration of field warehouses provides: monthly IBM* commodity 
reports; extensive legal liability and fidelity bond protection; lender- 
controlled releases; frequent inspections; and many more advantages. 

For information, contact your nearest American Express office, or write 
for a free copy of ‘Inventory in Action.”’ 

*Registered Trademark of IBM Corporation. 

American Express Field Warehousing Corporation 
65 Broadway, New York 6,N. Y. Offices Nationwide 
A member of the 110-year-old American Express family 
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OPERATING NEWS & TRENDS 


NCR Rounds Out Automation Program 


National Cash Register Company 
declares that its new 315 computer 
system (left above), designed for 
medium and large-size banks, and 
renting for less than $8,000 a month, 
includes many capabilities normally 
found only in larger and _ higher- 
priced equipment. Built in modular 
style, the solid-state 315 can easily 
be expanded in size as a bank’s opera- 
tions grow, thus virtually eliminating 
the problem of obsolescence. 

By adding units, the 315’s ‘memory 
capacity” can be increased 20 times 
when the need arises. New programs 
do not have to be created when the 
system is expanded. 


Monroe Announces 
DP Machine 


The recently announced Synchro- 
Monroe Accountants’ Program Punch 
Tape Adding Machine shown in the 
accompanying photo, the P-03, suc- 
ceeds two earlier punch tape adding 


The new desk-size controller-com- 
puter shown in foreground (right 
above) is the National 310, which 
rents for $2,450 a month. It was de- 
veloped to automate the sorting, list- 
ing and posting of checks in those 
banks which install the Pitney-Bowes- 
National sorter-reader used with Na- 
tional’s Automated Post-Tronic. It 
automatically creates a punched paper 
tape record of the account number, 
amount and transaction code of checks 
and deposits, while these documents 
are being processed by the sorter. 

The two new developments, in con- 
junction with such previously an- 
nounced equipment as the larger 304 


machine models, combining the fea- 
tures of both and offering several new 
ones. It automatically repeats all code 
information, and its keyboard sym- 
bols provide clear-cut identification of 
operating controls. Five excess codes 
add versatility in systems improve- 
ment, and eliminate the chance of ma- 
chine obsolescence. 

The tapes created by the Account- 
ants’ Program machine are processed 
at data processing service bureaus, and 
printed accounting records and re- 
ports are returned to the accountant 
for his clients. 


Bank Document Processor 
Among the equipment designed 

specifically to automate commercial 

banking functions by National Data 


system and the smaller 390 system, 
said Robert S. Oelman, NCR presi- 
dent, “round out NCR’s bank auto- 
mation program and provide for the 
first time complete automation sys- 
tems for every size and type of in- 
stitution.” 

First bank to order the 315 system 
is the Meadow Brook National Bank 
of Nassau County, West Hempstead, 
N. Y., and first orders for the 310 were 
placed by the Brookline Savings & 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, and So- 
ciety National Bank of Cleveland. 
First installation of the two systems 
are scheduled, respectively, for the 
first quarters of 1962 and 1961. 


Processing Corporation is the bank 
document processor. 


Available in three different models, 
the processor, shown below with out- 
side covers removed, handles reading, 
sorting and processing of documents 





Electronic 
Check Sorting 
...af a sensibse cost 


new Cummins 


GREATEST EARNINGS 

PER DOLLAR INVESTED IN 
AUTOMATED CHECK PROCESSING 
Here’s the latest Cummins contribution to speed, 
efficiency ...savings. Cuts bookkeeping operation 
by 25% with no change in present method of 
posting. Can also serve as combination sorter- 
reader—first sorts, then creates punched tape to 
actuate automatic accounting equipment. Makes 
automated check processing profitable for all but 
the smallest banks—helps the very large banks 
too by supplementing MICR equipment for more 
economical and efficient processing of deposit 
tickets, money orders, installment payments, club, 
and savings accounts. Sorting Speed: up to 550 
per minute, even when checks are badly muti- 
lated. Cost: less than one-fourth that of other 
sorters handling paper checks. Available through 
purchase, lease, or rental. Get full facts now on 
Perf-O-Sorter...the new way to save time and 
money with confidence. 


PERF-O-SORTE 
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Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
4740 North Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
Soles and Service in all Principal Cities 
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WRITE FOR BULLETIN! 


New 6-page bulletin describes modern 

Electronic Perf-O-Data Equipment 
§ that permits almost all banks to auto- 
f, mate their own internal processing 
profitably while completely cooperat- 

ing with the MICR program for inter- 

bank processing. Request on your 
| letterhead. 





encoded with magnetic ink characters. 

The basic sorter, model 201, has 18 
pockets of which 16 receive sorted 
documents and 2 receive rejects. The 
sorting speed of this machine is 1,200 
items per minute and at this same 
rate the sorter has the capability of 
automatically endorsing documents 
handled. Self checking features such 
as on-us bank number verification and 
customer account number check digit 
computation are included to insure 
the accuracy required. 


The model 201 processor provides 
two operating modes. Mode A is a 
conventional digital sort to the first 
10 pockets of the machine with out- 
sorting of high activity items to the 
remaining six pockets. Mode B sorts 
selected high activity items to all 16 
sort pockets and delivers remaining 
items to one of the reject pockets. 


Document processor, model 202, in- 
cludes all features of the model 201 
and in addition provides a 24 column 
lister with capacity for accumulating 
8 totals. The lister, prints at 1200 
lines per minute and provides item 
listings of all documents passed 
through the processor, and upon com- 
mand of control documents, lists ac- 
cumulated totals. 


For information about the pro- 
cessor address the National Data Pro- 
cessing Corporation, Dallas, Tex. 


IBM's Latest Unit 
Reads Directly from Type 


International Business Machines 
Corporation has announced the in- 
troduction of its 1418 optical character 
reader, a solid state unit that reads 
data printed in widely used type 
styles on paper or card documents at 
a rate of 480 characters per second. 
It will read as many as 400 documents 
a minute. The printed data is auto- 
matically translated into machine 
language for direct input to an IBM 
1401 computer. 

Said Gilbert E. Jones, president of 
IBM’s Data Processing Division, 
“This exciting development makes 
large volumes of printed business rec- 
ords as meaningful to machines as 
they are to men. A variety of forms in 
the mainstream of business activity 
can now be understood by a data 
processing system without going 
through the intermediate step of 
punched cards or tape.” 

While the 1418 is reading, the 1401 
can perform independent functions, 


such as magnetic tape to printer ope- 
rations. The magnetic tapes prepared 
on the 1418-equipped 1401 can also 
be used for input to larger IBM data 
processing systems. 

Shown in the photo is an IBM engi- 
neer inspecting a reading station in 
the reader. Within the reading station 
a lamp floods the document with light 
as it passes over a drum; and the re- 
flected light passes through a lens 
assembly for analysis and recognition. 


SYSTEMS 


Transmits by Phone at 
1,500 Words per Minute 

Created to function with the Bell 
System Data-Phone 200, the recently 
announced Digitronics Dial-o-verter 
System is capable of transmitting 
data over a regular telephone network 
at a speed of 1,500 words per minute. 
The new system can replace low- 
speed, electro-mechanical equipment, 
stepping up the speed at which data 
may be transmitted over private tele- 
phone or telegraph lines from a rate of 
6 to 10 characters per second to one 
of 150 characters per second. 

The flexibility of the system permits 
it to read or write data via punched 
paper tape, punched cards, or mag- 
netic tape. It can transmit data in 
one medium at one point, and have it 
received in another medium at the 
other point. A plant can send data via 
paper tape, and have it produced 
either as cards or magnetic tape at the 
computer center, or vice versa. Using 
the regular telephone network, it may 
be transmitted at regular local or long 
distance rates. 

The Dial-o-verter System is based 
on the Digitronics Model D599SR 
coupler, which forms the interconnec- 
tion between the Bell System Data- 
Phone 200 and any of the data media 
commonly used. 


BUILDINGS 


It Began as a Parking Garage 

Atlanta’s new 20-story Commerce 
Building which houses 10 key com- 
merce groups and an exclusive busi- 
nessmen’s luncheon club was origin- 
ally planned by the Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank as a six-story park- 
ing garage. When they learned of the 
project, representatives of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce, cramped for 
space and seeking new quarters, sug- 
gested that a floor be added for 
their use. 


Mills B. Lane, Jr., C&S president 
responded to the suggestion by de- 
claring, “We will add two floors and 
call it the Commerce Building.” Other 


commerce groups became interested, 
and the erstwhile garage building 
really began to grow, first to 10 floors, 
then to twelve and more, at a rate of 
almost a floor a month. The groups 
contracting for space included the 
various Chambers of Commerce—the 
Atlanta, Georgia State, U. S., Wom- 
en’s, and the Jaycees—the Central 
Improvement Association, City Di- 
rectory, Convention Bureau, Hotel 
Association and Traffic and Safety 
Council, and the National Association 
of Security Dealers. Finally the roof 
was raised to a height of 20 stories to 
accommodate the Commerce Club, 
which has both master dining room 
facilities and private dining areas for 
luncheon meetings. A 158-car parking 
garage is located on the first nine 
floors of the building. 


Arizona Bank in New Home 


The Arizona Bank’s new home office 
building was recently the scene of 4 
week-long series of tours and other 
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events which marked the formal open- 
ing of this newest major addition to 
the Phoenix skyline. To create this 
structure, eight stories were added to 
the two which formerly occupied the 
site. 

Of the 130,000 square feet in the 
building, the bank occupies about half. 
Three automatic, photo-electrically- 
controlled high-speed elevators serve 
the building. Soaring 57 feet above the 
building’s penthouse is the bank’s 
“Skyline forecaster,” an electronic de- 
vice that will provide the official 
weather forecast from dusk to dawn 
daily. 

The 8,000-square-foot lobby, with 
its rich matched walnut paneling, ter- 
razzo and carpeted floors and huge 
vividly colored Kachina dolls, sets the 
tone of the building. Seven of the 
latter are attached to columns in the 
lobby. They were carved from solid 
mahogany blocks by native artisans 
at Old Oraibi on the Hopi Indian reser- 
vation in northern Arizona. 


The hundreds of Kachinas repre- 
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WILL PAY CASH 
FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 


Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 
no mounted or mutilated coins 
send coins direct to_- 


123 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-2580 


Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


Sign Co., inc. =, Service. 


Que of Amoriad's Chen and Levget Cols Dealers in 
Coin Appraisals for Banks, Estates. Insurance Companies 


THIS IS THE SIGN OF 


Dept, BM, 101 W. 3ist St, New York 1, N.Y. 
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sented by these dolls are often de- 
scribed as messengers of the gods in 
Hopi religious belief. Hopis believe 
the Kachinas live atop the majestic 
San Francisco Peaks in northern Ari- 
zona. Since the Hopis have no written 
language, however, the origin and 
many details of the Kachina cult are 
lost in antiquity. 


PRODUCTS 


A Postage Meter That Prints 


A new postage meter which prints 
directly on any size envelope or pack- 
age was recently introduced by Tele- 
Norm Corp., New York and has been 
approved and licensed by the U. S. 
Post Office Department. It weighs 
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The world’s most reliable auto- 
matic protection services 
against fire, burglary, holdup and 
other hazards. 


ADT subscribers are proud to 
display this monogram on their 
premises. It is a promise to their 
employees, customers and neigh- 
bors that they have provided the 
most dependable and modern 
service available to protect their 
lives, their property and their 
jobs. 


The reputation of this symbol 
stems from the unmatched 


Controlled Companies of 


O 


efficiency of the organization 
behind it, the American District 
Telegraph Company. Superior 
service is responsible for this 
position of leadership. All ADT 
systems are regularly inspected, 
tested and always ready for re- 
liable operation. 


Is your property 99.99% immune 
to losses by fire or burglary? If 
not, call the ADT office listed in 
your telephone directory and find 
out how you can be better pro- 
tected and (as is often the case) 
save money, too! 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, 


A NATION WIHIODE 


New York 13, N. Y. 
ORGANIZATION 


AQT 
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only five pounds—one half the weight 
of the lightest meter on the market 
and 70 per cent of that of the average 
meter. Trade-named “Postalia,”’ the 
meter itself can print, thus doing 
away with the need for a mailing 
machine and the use of tape on pack- 
ages. It houses an automatic inking 
mechanism which permits several 
thousand imprints between refills. Es- 
pecially suited to the needs of small 
business firms and self-employed pro- 
fessionals, an easy snap-in adjustment 
facilitates its use with either a manual 
or electric letter sealer, having a 
capacity of up to 6,000 letters per 
hour. 

Lease rates have been fixed at an 
all-inclusive flat charge of $8.50 per 
month. 


OPERATING BRIEFS 


RCA Opens Fourth Center 


RCA vice presidents Harold A. 
Renholm (left), Chicago, and Leonard 
S. Holstad, are shown in the photo 
below as they inspect the first ma- 
terial handled by the electronic data 
processing center recently established 
in Chicago’s Morton Building. The 
“on-line” printer was demonstrated 
at the official opening of the center 
which was attended by more than 


100 prominent Chicago business men 
and representatives of the press. 

The new center is designed to pro- 
vide data processing service to two 
types of customers: the small firm 
desiring the benefits of data processing 
without the capital investment re- 
quired for its own equipment, and the 
larger firm needing additional capaci- 
ty to supplement its own system. 

At the outset, clients are expected 
to hand-deliver records of transactions 
and other information in punch-card 
form. Ultimately, data will be trans- 
mitted by wire from the client to the 
center and reproduced on perforated 
tape. 

The company had previously estab- 
lished centers in Washington, D. C., 
New York’s financial district, and at 
Cherry Hill, N. J., in the Philadel- 
phia-Camden area. It plans eventually 
to link its network of dataprocessing 
centers by a new communications 
system known as DaSpan (for data- 
spanning) which will make it possible 
for companies with offices in various 
cities to channel their data back and 
forth with ease and speed. 


Bank Building's International 
Project Work to New York 


International project work of Bank 
Building and Equipment Corporation 
of America has been transferred from 
the firm’s St. Louis headquarters to its 
Eastern Division offices in New York. 
This move, according to Bank Build- 
ing’s President L. J. Orabka, is de- 
signed to provide better communi- 
cations and quicker and more efficient 
service for clients in the Caribbean 
and Central and South America. 


All Bank Building projects in these 
areas are now under the direction of 
Justus J. DeVries, Eastern Division 
Manager, who is assisted by sales 
analyst Richard L. Larrabure, a na- 
tive born Argentinian who is well 
versed in thé building and banking 
requirements of Latin countries. 


@ A new line of magnetic rubber stamp 
racks is now being marketed by The 
Allyn Bank Equipment Co., 6928 N. 
Greenview, Chicago 26, Ill. Identified 
as the Magna-Rack, the unit is re- 
ported by the company to completely 
eliminate counter confusion. 


@ General Electric Company’s Com- 
puter Department has announced 
plans for opening 11 new data-pro- 


cessing centers and 10 additional sal 6 
offices in major cities across the na- 


tion. Five data-processing centers 
(Chicago, New York City, Philadel. 
phia, Boston and Cleveland) will open 
in 1961, with six additional (Minne 
apolis, Seattle, Atlanta, Washington, 
D. C., Dallas and San Francisco Bay 
Area) scheduled to begin operation 
during the first half of 1962. 


EXECUTIVES 


A. L. GROSS R. E. MESSENHEIMER 

The following appointments were 
recently announced by Cummins- 
Chicago Corporation: POWERS ALL- 
BRIGHT, branch manager, New York 
City; CARL ARBERG, JR., branch mana- 
ger, Boston; ROBERT E. BIRD, branch 
manager, Detroit; JOSEPH B. DENTE, 
manager, Kingston branch (Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.); AL GOLLINOTT, branch 
manager for New Jersey; ARTHUR L. 
GROSS, district manager of northwest 
territory; J. GORDON LYONS, branch 
manager, Philadelphia; CLIFFORD C. 
MEARKLE, branch manager, Baltimore; 
ROBERT E. MESSENHEIMER, district 
manager for upstate New York and 
JOE RAYNE, agency manager, Houston. 


DONALD E. BERNER, assistant sec- 
retary of the United States Trust 
Co. of New York, has joined Wassell 
Organization, Inc., of Westport, 
Conn., as assistant to the president in 
charge of bank procedures. 


JAMES R. BRADBURN, vice president 
of manufacturing and engineering for 
Burroughs Corporation, has been 
elected to the board of directors. 


The following sales engineers have 
been appointed by Friden, Inc. to 
represent their new Multi-Flo con- 
veyor line: Western Division, MILES 
B. SUTLIFFE, Oakland, Cal.; Central 
Division, DONALD C. ANDERSON, Chi- 
cago; Southern Division, THOMAS 
McKOY, Washington, D. C.; and 
Eastern Division, GARRETT A. WELCH, 
New York City. 
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‘We're definitely sold on Walk-Up facilities. Mosler showed us volume can be increased.”—J.M. Seare, Cashier, Zions Firet National Bank 


“Mosler Walk-Up allowed us to 
offer low-cost after-hours service” 
(and brought us new customers, too) 


...says Mr. John M. Seare, Cashier of Zions First 
National Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. “When we 
installed a Mosler Walk-Up Window at our main 
office, we were able to offer longer service hours 
without the cost of operating the entire institution 
with light bills and full staff. One person operates 
the window. One bank officer is on duty for loan 
information. That’s all. 
a “The window’s success,” 
he continued, “was over- 
whelming. Our traffic in- 
creased, and more persons 
opened checking and sav- 
ings accounts at our bank 
when they noted our 3 to 6 
P.M. service.” 
Zions First National Bank 


Mosler Vault Door selected a Mosler Walk-Up 


at Main Office 


Window because of previous success with Mosler 
equipment, which includes After-Hour Depos- 
itories, Drive-In Windows and Vault Doors. A 
35-year old Mosler Vault Door is still giving su- 
perb service. Another factor was the service Mosler 
offered in design of vaults and facilities. Mosler 
equipment is presently operating in Zions’ main 
office and two branches. 

Why don’t you call on Mosler? 
Problem solving is our spe- 
cialty. Let us put our experi- 
ence at your service...on 
Drive-In and Walk-Up Win- 
dows, Vaults and Vault 
Doors, plus a complete range 
of protective equipment. 
Write for “Auto-Banking 


Pisds Manual” Mosler Drive-in Window 


at Zions First National 


The Mosler Safe Company 


Dept. B-360, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Factories, Hamilton, Ohio 
World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Vaults 
In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
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BANKERS & BROKERS 


D. J. BARRY W. H. McGRAW 
Manufacturers Trust Co., N. Y.: 
From assistant vice president, DAVID 
J. BARRY has been moved up to vice 
president in the security portfolio 
department. New assistant vice presi- 
dents are WILLIAM H. MCGRAW, in 
charge of the bank’s business in 
Western Pennsylvania, and MICHAEL 
J. NICOLAIS of the real estate and 
mortgage department. At the same 
time JOHN A. COLLINS was made an 
assistant secretary. 


State Street Bank and Trust Co., 
Boston: THOMAS G. BROWN, JR., head 
of the marketing division, has been 
designated a vice president. 


First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Co., Philadelphia: According to a re- 
cent announcement HARRY SCHWARTZ 
and E. KENNETH WALLACE have been 
promoted to the office of vice presi- 
dent. 


Wells Fargo Bank American Trust 
Co., San Francisco: DONALD T. LAUER 


D. T. LAUER 1. W. SKIDMORE 
who joined the American Trust Com- 
pany in 1925, has been promoted to 
vice president and trust officer. 


Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles: 
IRVING W. SKIDMORE and RAY H. 
ALLEN have been elected vice presi- 
dent and assistant vice president, re- 
spectively. Both are in the loan 
department. 


Northwestern National Bank, Minne- 
apolis: Vice President KEITH M. BAR- 
NETT has been transferred from the 
department of banks and bankers to 
division F, which provides banking 
service in the fields of auto manufac- 
ture, insurance, rubber, business de- 
velopment and finance. 


Seattle-First National Bank: JOHN D. 
SHARP has joined the main office as 
vice president and manager of the 
investment research department. He 
had been manager of the investment 
research department of the First 
Bank Stock Corp. in St. Paul, Minn. 


50™ Cash Dividend 


The Board of Directors of Delta Air Lines, Inc. has de- 
clared a dividend of 30¢ per share on the capital stock 
of the company payable December 1, 1960 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business November 10, 1960. 


The Jet Leader 
on every 
route served 


General Offices: Atlanta, Georgia 


D. H. SULLIVAN H. M. REDHEAD 
Melion National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: DAVID H. SULLIVAN and 
HARRY V. STURGES, JR. have been 
appointed vice president and assist- 
ant vice president, respectively, in the 
national department. From Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, HUGH M. REDHEAD has 
come to Mellon as a new vice presi- 
dent in charge of marketing. 


First Western Bank and Trust Co., 
San Francisco: CHARLES R. KLUGHERZ 
has been named assistant vice presi- 
dent at the Fresno Main Administra- 
tive offices. At one time he was with 
the Federal Reserve Bank in San 
Francisco. 


First Wisconsin Bankshares Corp., 
Milwaukee: President and Director 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Com- 
pany, CHARLES E. WAMPLER, has been 
elected a director. 


Marine Midland Corp., Buffalo: 
KARL HINKE, a senior vice president 
of The Marine Trust Company of 
Western New York, has been elected 
a vice president of the bank holding 
company. 


KARL HINKE 


American National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Chicago: GEORGE Vv. MYERS, 
executive vice president, Standard 
Oil Company (Ind.) has been elected 
to the board of directors. In a further 
announcement the appointment of 
ARNOLD J. RAUEN to assistant vice 
president was made known. 
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The New York Banker 
with the hometown touch 


elected 
further 
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What comes out of a pencil depends on the 
man who’s holding it. 

When it’s in the hand of the man from 
Chemical New York, it writes financial 
plans for your customers with a double 
point of view. 

It writes with a local flavor because the 
man at the thinking end has the hometown 
touch. He travels in particular regions of 
the country, and gets to know their prob- 
lems, trends and industries firsthand. 


oint of view 


And it writes with the know-how and 
financial experience that can come only 
from a banker based in New York, the 
financial capital of the world. 

Why not take advantage of this unique 
combination of local knowledge and metro- 
politan experience? Call ‘““The New York 
Banker with the hometown touch,” and 
start his pencil working for you. Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Company, New 
York 15. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Chemical Bank 
New York ‘Trust Company 





Association of Stock Exchange Firms, 
N. Y.: WENDELL W. WITTER, partner 
in Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco, 
has been elected president for the 
coming year. Other officers are, JAMES 
A. HETHERINGTON, 11, Goodbody & 
Co., New York and H. LAWRENCE 
BOGERT, JR., Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co., New York, vice 
presidents; and BAYARD DOMINICK of 
Dominick & Dominick, New York, as 
treasurer. 


The Cleveland Trust Company: 
In the main office banking depart- 
ment, EARL WOODBURN has been ele- 
vated to assistant treasurer. 


The Hanover Bank, N. Y.: Formerly 
director of advertising for Camden 
Trust Company, THOMAS J. DEGNAN 
has joined Hanover as public rela- 
tions representative. 


First National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Tulsa: According to a recent an- 
nouncement, C. C. LAWRENCE, JR., 
J. C. WYATT, JR., and JAMES MEREDITH 
have moved up to the post of vice 
president. New assistant vice presi- 
dents are ROBERT KIRKLAND, GEORGE 
HAUGER, J. V. SANDERS, DON R. TUR- 





First in deposits 
First in service 


To a Japanese, the name “Fuji” is 
synonymous with “incomparable — the 
perfect title for the Bank which has 


again taken first place in deposits . 
for another year. More than 10,000 
trained personnel at 190 _ branches 
throughout Japan. A capital of 11,000 
million yen. Fuji Bank — first in Japan. 


Overseas Offices: New York, London 
Overseas Representative: Calcutta 


Founded in 1880 


THE FUJI BANK, trp. 


Tokyo, Japan 


NER, M. J. BUDD, R. C. BRAY, LEE E. 
ADLER and R. A. ROSS. Assuming the 
title of assistant vice president and 
trust officer are A. J. LANFORD, O. R. 
LIVESAY, D. J. RUBOTTOM and R. C. 
TAYLOR while KATHERINE ROBB and 
MARGARET EWING have become as- 
sistant cashiers. MURRAY STEWART 
has been designated an assistant 
trust officer. 


Investment Bankers Association of 
America: At the annual meeting 
held recently in New York, LLOYD B. 
HATCHER, a partner in White, Weld & 
Co. was elected chairman. Other 
officers are ALLEN C. DUBOIS of Wert- 
heim & Co., vice chairman and A. 
HALSEY COOK of the First National 
City Bank of New York was renamed 
secretary-treasurer. 


Chemical Bank New York Trust Co.: 
CHARLES A. ROSEBROCK, who joined 
the bank as a bookkeeper in 1930, 
has risen through the ranks to be- 
come vice president in the personal 
trust department. In a further an- 
nouncement t he appointment of 
GEORGE R. CLOUGH and ARTHUR W. 
NELSON to assistant vice presidents 
was made known. 


Bank of Montreal: Recently an- 
nounced senior appointments were 
those of H. B. FRANCIS, assistant su- 
perintendent at the head office, to 
resident representative in Chicago; 
NIELS KJELDSEN who left the Chicago 
agency for the one in New York; and 
MALCOLM ALLAN, previously manager 
of one of the bank’s Montreal offices 
who has become president and cashier 
of the San Francisco office. 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York: 
In a recent announcement ROBERT L. 
COOPER, manager of the securities 
department and PAUL MEEK, mana- 
ger of the public information de- 
partment, were advanced to vice 
presidents. THOMAS M. TIMLEN, JR. 
has been appointed assistant secretary 
and will continue as assistant counsel. 


First National Bank of Baltimore: 
The election of JOHN T. STINSON to 
assistant cashier was recently an- 
nounced. 


Fultor National Bank of Atlanta: 
RAY F. ALMAND and R. G. “DICK” 
TABER have been elevated to assistant 
vice presidents; and KELLY A. EATON 
to assistant cashier. 


The First National City Bank of New — 
York: Three newly appointed vice — 
presidents are LOUIS D. CULLINGS 
who will supervise the operations of 
branches in Japan and Hong Kong; 
CARLETON M. STEWART, JR., in charge 
of head office supervision of the 
Philippine branches; and JOHN J, 
LARKIN of the bond administration 
department. In his new assignment, 
Mr. Larkin will be in charge of an 
expansion of services to customers in 
the buying and selling of U. S. Gov- 
ernment and Government agency se- 
curities. 


J. B. FITZER A. P. HAAKE, JR. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Chicago: Heading a 
list of 13 staff promotions were those 
of three new vice presidents: PHILIP 
H. CORDES and JOSEPH B. FITZER in 
the operating department and ALFRED 
P. HAAKE, JR. in the trust department. 
Others promoted were PAUL 0’LAUGH- 
LIN, ERNEST A. CARLSON, JOHN W. 
HEDDENS, LOREN M. ROOT and FRAIZER 
M. STEWART to second vice presiden- 
cies. Advanced to trust officer was 
EDWARD F. PICHA. At the same time 
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Thanksgiving Day in future years 


depends on 
CONTINUING ECONOMIC GROWTH WITHOUT INFLATION 





Through the years our people have enjoyed growing wealth and material comforts 
in an atmosphere of freedom, so that now an annual Day of Thanksgiving is uniquely 
ours. How long can we assure that this continues? 


Advancing our economic growth without inflation is a vital challenge today! How 
well it will be met will have a profound effect on all Americans. Continuing inflation 
undermines the purchasing power of the American dollar. It threatens our jobs; it erodes 
our savings. It defeats planning for the future. 


In the face of Soviet competition, a strong U. S. dollar and sustained economic progress 
are essential if freedom is to prosper. We can insure this only through a thorough, con- 
tinuing and far-reaching program of public education. Clearly the banker must assume 
leadership, for he is in a unique position to inform and guide his fellow citizens in money 
matters. 


To help bankers be well informed themselves, the American Bankers Association 
has two 36-page booklets dealing with key aspects of the Economic Growth-Inflation 
problem. To help bankers inform others, there are six shorter booklets for wide public 








distribution. 
To secure these booklets, and to get suggestions as to how your bank can cooperate 
in furthering 
ne ECONOMIC GROWTH WITHOUT INFLATION 
Bank 
7 Be. Write today to— 
ae The Committee for Economic Growth Without Inflation 
om American Bankers Association 
ment. 
/AUGH- 12 East 36 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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PHILIP M. LEWIN, CHRISTOPHER P. 
SWEENY and CHARLES E. LILIEN were 
named assistant cashiers, while FLO- 
RIAN R. KRAFT was made assistant 
auditor. 


Bankers Trust Company, N. Y.: 
Formerly assistant vice presidents, 
JEAN F. ROBERT, LEE P. STACK, JR. 
and WALTER C. WARNER, have been 
moved up to vice presidents. Mr. 
Robert is in charge of the bank’s ac- 
tivities in the European Common 
Market countries, Mr. Stack has been 
assigned to the securities markets 
division, and Mr. Warner is located 
in the Rockefeller Center office. Si- 
multaneously, GEORGE R. MONTGOM- 
ERY and EDWIN L. SIBERT, JR. were 
made trust officers. 





L. P. STACK, JR. 





W. C. WARNER W. C. BANKS, JR. 





J. H. SHEEHAN 


B. A. BROWN 


Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta: Five newly elected vice 
presidents are WILLIAM C. BANKS, 
JR., JAMES H. SHEEHAN, BENNETT A. 
BROWN, HAL S. HOERNER, and T. JEF- 
FERSON BONE who was also made a 
trust officer. Other promotions in- 
cluded those of J. FRANK BARNES and 


JAMES W. MARR to assistant vice 
presidents and EDWARD H. MILLER 
to assistant cashier. 


The Bank of New York: Four changes 
on the official staff resulted in the ap- 
pointment of WALLACE T. LUSTIG to 
assistant vice president, JOHN E. 
CULVER and EARL W. BONACKER to as- 
sistant treasurers, and RICHARD NEU- 
BAUER to assistant trust officer. 


The Detroit Bank and Trust Company: 
WILLIAM J. CROUL has joined the bank 
as an assistant vice president and 
has been assigned to the development 
of commercial banking business. 


First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix: Electronics Research Officer 
JAMES E. PERRY has been moved up 
to assistant vice president. He has 
been with the bank for the past four 
years during which time he was re- 
sponsible for the operational setup 
of its Remington-Rand Univac tabu- 
lating system and for the program 
installation of the General Electric 
210 computer system now in use. 


Francis |. DuPont & Co., N. Y.: 
JOHN ROSS HAAS, formerly vice presi- 
dent of Lionel D. Edie & Co. and 
director of its Economic Consulting 
Service, has become associated with 
this nation-wide investment firm as 
director of institutional services. 


The Bank of California, San Fran- 
cisco: At the head office JAY GIBSON, 
JR. has been appointed assistant vice 
president while CECIL G. SMITH and 
HENRY H. SORENSEN were named as- 
sistant cashiers. 


Firstamerica Corp., Los Angeles: 
CHARLES B. THORNTON, chairman of 
the board and president of Litton 
Industries, Inc., has been elected to 
the board of directors. 


First National Bank in Yonkers, N. Y.: 
JOSEPH P. FINNEGAN who has been 
serving as chairman of the board 
for the past four years, has been 
elected to the office of president. 


Investors Diversified Services, Inc., 
Minneapolis: WILLIAM B. BOSCOW 
who joined the sales force in 1946, 
has been elected to the office of vice 
president-sales. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, N. Y.: 
Heading up a number of recently 
announced promotions were those of 
ANDREW MCGRAY and STATES M. MEAD 
as vice presidents. Named assistant 
vice presidents were, CHRISTOPHER 








= 
GEROULD, B. LYLE APPLEFORD, IR 
HENRY E. COE III, JAY J. JAEGER, NICH. 
OLAS J. SANTORA, JOHN T. SHEA, DON-— 
ALD TOWNSEND and BENJAMIN H, 
WALKER. 







The First New Haven (Conn.) Na- 
tional Bank: Vice President JOHN D. 
GRECO, manager of the Milford 
Branch, has been appointed head of 
the operations department. 


The Hackensack (N. J.) Trust Co.: 
The appointment of GEORGE Jj, 
KLAUSS as assistant vice president has 
recently been announced. In his new 
assignment he will assist in the 
handling of business development and 
public relations. 


Provident Tradesmens Bank and Trust 
Co., Philadelphia: Newly elected di- 








rector is FRED CARPI, vice president proxi! 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Union 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland: * la 
The appointment of ALVAH R. MILLS | Porat 
to official status as assistant general assign 
auditor was recently made known. and f 

provic 
The Northern Trust Company, Chi- admir 
cago: CYRIL G. BURGESS was recently nenta! 
elected a second vice president in the Grout 
international banking department. 
First City National Bank in Houston: IN 


President of the Southland Paper 


Mills, Inc., R. W. WORTHAM, JR., has Cc 
been elected a director. 






4 
Accor 
CORPORATION P. J. 

CHANGES Si 

. orp.., 

the J 

Olin Oil & Gas Corp., New Orleans, the ¢ 

La.: LESLIE M. CASSIDY, former chair- weste! 

man of the board and president of ant to 
Johns-Manville Corp., and JOSEPH H. 

KING, partner in Eastman Dillon, Emplc 

Union Securities & Co., have been CARL | 

named to the board of directors. sultan 

the E 

Radiant Manufacturing Corp., Mor- cago, 

ton Grove, Ill.: OTTO E. MAY has been create 

appointed treasurer of this manufac- dent « 
turer of projection screens for home, 

school and industry, a subsidiary of A. J. 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. Incluc 

tions 

Equitable Leasing Corp., N. Y.: vice p 

After 30 years with The First Na- financ 

tional City Bank of New York, factor 
HAROLD V. MENDELSOHN has resigned 

to join Equitable Leasing as vice } Natio 

president in charge of administration Ohio: 

and credits. of Irv 
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W. E. HOADLEY 


J. J. VASICEK 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.: 
WALTER E. HOADLEY, treasurer, has 
been elected vice president and now 
serves as vice president and treasurer. 


Servomechanisms Inc., El Segundo, 
Cal.: Newly elected treasurer is 
JOSEPH J. VASICEK who has been as- 
sociated with the company for ap- 
proximately 714 years. 


Union Service Corporation, N. Y.: 
F. LESLIE ROWE has joined the cor- 
poration as a senior securities analyst 
assigned to the aircraft, retail trade 
and food industries. Union Service 
provides investment research and 
administrative service for Tri-Conti- 
nental Corp. and the Broad Street 
Group of Mutual Funds. 


INSURANCE & FINANCE 


COMPANY CHANGES 





J. |. Case Company, Racine, Wis.: 
According to a recent announcement 
P. J. KIRCH has been elected a vice 
president of the J. I. Case Credit 
Corp., a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
the J. I. Case Co. He has been with 
the Corporation for two years as 
western division manager and assist- 
ant to the president. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau, Wis.: 
CARL D. BERRY, formerly special con- 
sultant and account executive with 
the Exchange National Bank of Chi- 
cago, has been elected to the newly 
created position of senior vice presi- 
dent of finance. 


A. J. Armstrong -Co., Inc., N. Y.: 
Included in a number of staff promo- 
tions was that of JOSEPH COSENZA to 
vice president of this privately owned 
financing firm. He is also head of the 
factoring division. 


Nationwide Insurance, Columbus, 
Ohio: SIDNEY W. COE, a vice president 
of Irving Trust Company, has taken 
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an early retirement to accept the 
newly created position of financial 
vice president of Nationwide. He had 
been with the banking concern since 
1932, and a vice president since 1940, 
most recently as administrative head 
of the Wall Street division. 


James Talcott, Inc., N. Y.: JUDD J. 
MOHL has been elected vice president 
in charge of the company’s New 
England Region. He has been as- 
sociated with the General Electric 
Credit Corporation since 1941. 


J. J. MOHL R. R. CAMPBELL 


James Talcott, Inc., Chicago: 
The formation of a Midwest Region 
under the direction of RUSSELL R. 
CAMPBELL, regional vice president, 
has been announced. He has also been 
appointed to the executive com- 
mittee. 


Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., 
San Francisco: Announcement has 
been made of the appointment of 
HENRY G. SHEEHY as president of this 
fire and casualty insurance subsidiary 
of Transamerica Corp. He is also 
first vice president and a director of 
American Surety Co. of New York, 
which Transamerica acquired earlier 
this year. 


BRIEFS 


Mr. NABAC Honored 


at Convention 

Selected to address the banquet 
which was the climactic event of the 
36th annual convention of NABAC, 
The Association for Bank Audit, Con- 
trol and Operation, was Ralph ‘This 
Is Your Life’ Edwards, who was 
scheduled to talk about his show. 
Promptly following his introduction, 
however, Edwards turned his atten- 
tion to Darrell Cochard, retiring execu- 
tive vice president of the association. 
Following his accustomed format, he 
reviewed his subject’s past by the use 
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of old photographs, the introduction 
of old friends, and the presentation of 
keys to a new automobile. 

Mr. Cochard 
was NABAC’s 
first full-time em- 
ployee when the 
association opened 
its headquarters 
in Cleveland, 
Ohio. His first em- 
ployee was his 
wife, Esther, who 
shared the seat of 
honor with him at 
the banquet. 

The association has been head- 
quartered in Chicago for many years. 
It has a professional staff of 38, and 
a bank membership of 6,000 institu- 
tions throughout the United States 
and in 25 foreign countries. 

NABAC has 186 local. conferences 
which attract a total of 14,000 bank 
auditors, comptrollers and operations 
officers to its local monthly meetings. 

Succeeding Mr. Cochard is Dr. F. 
Byers Miller, executive director, for- 
merly dean of the school of business 
administration, University of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and a management 
consultant. 


D. R. COCHARD 


Bank Women Elect 
At the 38th Annual Convention 


of the National Association of Bank 
Women, recently held at Pasadena, 
Calif., Mrs. Marion Anderton assist- 
ant cashier, Bank of America NT&SA, 
San Francisco, was elected president. 
Other officers are: 


Vice President—Miss Hilda .H. 
Killmann, director, vice president, 
cashier and trust officer, State Bank 
of Blue Island (Ill.). 

Recording Secretary—Miss Tillie 
McCoy, assistant manager, Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank, Hayward, Calif. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. 
Frances W. Partridge, assistant vice 
president, Central Valley National 
Bank, Oakland. 


Treasurer—Mrs. Ann Beno, assist- 
ant cashier, Pullman Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 


Featured speakers on the conven- 
tion program were Carl A. Bimson and 
Milton F. Darr, Jr., presidents, re- 
spectively, of the American Bankers 
Association and the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. Mr. Bimson is also 
president of the Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, and Mr. Darr is a vice presi- 
dent of LaSalle National Bank, Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Bimson stressed the need for 
more specialized training and greater 
attention to detail. He especially 
urged that the customer be given 
more consideration as an individual. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


Nev. 
Nov. 
1961 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


State Associations 


1961 
Mar. 


14-—15—National Agriculturai Credit Conference, Denver Hilton Hotel 
17—18—Mid-Continent Trust Conference: Drake Hotel, Chicago 


23-24 National Credit Conference: LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 
6-8—Mid-Winter Trust Conference: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
6-8 Savings and Mortgage Conference: Hotel Roosevelt, New York 

20-22—installment Credit Conference: Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


22-25—Florida: Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour 


5-—13—Maryland: Cruise on the S. S. Hanseatic - 

8—11—tovisiana: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
13-—14—Georgia: General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah 
26-28—Alabama: Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgomery 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


14-16—Missouri: 


Other Associations 


4—5—Okliahoma: Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 
7-9—North Carolina: The Carolina, Pinehurst 
9-11—Ohio: Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus 
11—Delaware: Hotel du Pont, Wilmington 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City 
15—16—Hilinois: Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
17—19—New Jersey: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City 


Nov. 27-Dec. 2—Iinvestment Bankers Association, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Florida 


1961 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


10—12—-NABAC Eastern Regional: Hotel Biltmore, Atlanta, Ga. 
19-—21—The Charge Account Bankers Assn.: Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
20-22—independent Bankers Assn.: Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


He went on to say that women are 
particularly well qualified to meet 
these requirements. “Good talent,” 
he said, “should not be overlooked 
because it happens to be feminine 
rather than masculine. Bank profits 
have no gender! Neither does ability.” 

Mr. Darr was the featured speaker 
at the Jean Arnot Reid Award lunch- 
eon which each year honors an out- 
standing young woman in banking, 
This year’s winner of the award was 
C. Betty Bonath, head teller at Gary 
(Ind.) National Bank. The presenta- 
tion was made by retiring NABW 
president, Miss Helen L. Rhinehart, 
vice president of the Brenton Com- 
panies, Des Moines, Ia. 


Crouch Heads FPRA 


Over 1400 advertising and public 
relations officials represented the coun- 
try’s banks and other financial insti- 
tutions at the 45th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Financial Public Relations 
Association which was recently held 
at Boston’s Statler Hilton Hotel. 


Reed Sass, vice president of the 
Fort Worth National Bank and presi- 
dent of the association, delivered his 
“‘president’s message” at the first 
general session. He was followed by 
keynoter Carl A. Bimson, ABA presi- 
dent and president of the Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix. Other speakers 
included Rev. Canon Laurence H. 
Hall, Rector, St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, East Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Al Capp, cartoonist creator of “Li'l 
Abner.” 

Each day’s program began with a 
session of the School of Public Rela- 
tions, devoted, respectively, to the 
subjects of salesmanship, advertising, 
communications, and an examination 
of the means by which public relations 
messages are presented. 

Traditional FPRA “clinics” and 
“‘departmentals” occupied the greater 
share of the convention’s 50 sessions. 

An outstanding event of the Con- 
vention was the presentation to Pres- 
ton E. Reed, retiring executive vice 
president, bound volumes of some 
hundreds of letters testifying to the 
high esteem in which he is held by the 
association’s membership (see page 2). 

High tribute was also paid to Mr. 
Reed in the current issue of the FPRA 
BULLETIN by Mr. Sass, Thomas J. 
Kiphart, retired public relations officer 
of the Fifth Third Union Trust Co., 
Cincinnati, and the. magazine’s edi- 
torial staff. 
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NEW BOOKS, ANALYSES 


MONEY, MONEY, MONEY. By Ralph 
G. Martin & Morton D. Stone. 223 
pages. $7.50 regular ed., $12.50 deluxe 
ed. Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 
7600, Chicago 80. Wall Street in words 
and pictures: Its institutions, its 
people and its color; how the money 
managers think and plan and choose; 
how the big brokerage houses decide 
which stocks they think will make 
money and why; the role of the big 
banks in the life of The Street; the 
calculated risk of speculation and 
greater profit in the little-known com- 
modity market; the reasons and re- 
search of the men who have helped 
boom mutual funds; the essential 
function of the securities specialists, 
analysts and raters. 




























U.S. ECONOMIC GROWTH. By Mar- 
cus Nadler, consulting economist to 
The Hanover Bank. 28 pages. Public 
Relations, The Hanover Bank, 70 
Broadway, New York 15. A philoso- 
phy of growth, the national debate, 
U.S. vs. Soviet Union, social services 
and housing, taxes, future economic 
growth. 


THE CAPITAL MARKET. By Douglas J. 
M. Graham. 14 pages. Research De- 
partment, Mitchell, Hutchins & Co., 
One Wall St., New York 5. Trend re- 
port analyzing the flow of capital be- 
tween savers and spenders. 


NEW BUSINESS AND CONSERVATION 
PRACTICES. By H. T. Riedeman, vice 
president of The Arizona Bank. 105 
pages. $6.00. Bankers Publishing Co., 
89 Beach St., Boston 11. Discusses the 
problems involved in this phase of 
banking, and suggests procedures. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 
1960-61. Edited by S. H. Steinberg. 
1,700 pages. $9.50. St. Martin’s Press 
Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
Statistical and historical annual of the 
countries of the world; includes in- 
formation on commerce, money, bank- 
ing and credit. 


ARIZONA STATISTICAL RE VIE W. 
1960 Edition. 42 pages. Research De- 
partment, Valley National Bank, Box 
71, Phoenix. Data on every facet of 
the state’s economy. 


DESIGN FOR GROWTH. By Dean 
Richmond. 142 pages. Public Rela- 
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tions, National Gypsum Co., Buffalo 
2. The story of National Gypsum, 


marking its 35th anniversary. 


FINANCIAL NEWS 
(Continued from page 12) 

volume, finance companies are shift- 
ing their emphasis from consumer 
durables to consumer services and 
financing for industry, according to 
The Value Line Investment Survey. 
Commercial factoring and the finan- 
cing of industrial equipment are ex- 
pected to be areas of especially rapid 
expansion. 


@ The year’s biggest corporate secu- 
rity offering—$250 million of 32-year 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
debentures—m o ved into investor 
hands in good fashion, aided by the 
Fed’s easing of bank reserve require- 
ments. The debentures were priced by 
Morgan Stanley & Co. and associated 
houses to yield 4.65 per cent (vs. 5.22 
per cent on a similar issue a year ago). 


@ The First National Bank of Boston 
formed an Edge Act corporation— 
Boston Overseas Financial Corp.— 
which in turn will operate a financing 
subsidiary in Argentina. The bank 
also maintains branches in Argentina, 
as well as in Brazil and, until recently, 
in Cuba. 


@ Only 1.6 per cent of businessmen 
surveyed by Dun & Bradstreet cite 
lack of capital or financing as the most 
important single issue facing Ameri- 
can business at this time. As many as 
23 per cent mentioned the cost-price 
squeeze as the No. 1 business problem 
of the day. 


@ The Government’s Small Business 
Administration removed restrictions 
previously prohibiting small business 
investment companies from financing 
concerns whose securities are traded 
on stock exchanges or in over-the- 
counter markets. It also removed a 
$300,000 ceiling on public financing. 
To date some 140 SBICs have been 
organized, many of them by banks. 


@ While the Dow-Jones industrial 
average was dropping 8 per cent in 
September, mutual funds bought $211 
million of common stock, sold $145 
million, the National Association of 
Investment Companies reported. 
Commented NAIC: ‘While invest- 
ment company effect on the market is 
a relatively modest one, it has tended 
to aid the stability of the market place 
in declining market periods.’ 
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BANKING & INVESTMENT FIGURES 


Recent Month 6 Mos. Year 2 Yrs. 


WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS (in billions) bevel Earlier Earlier = Earlier’ §=——Earlier 
Total loans and investments......-eccsccccccccceccececececceceseces $108.3 $107.2 $104.7 $104.3 N.A. 
Commercial and industrial loans............ Gs i es Mage 31.5 309 29.5 NLA. 
Agricultural loans......sssececeeees iin : 1.1 9 9 NA 3 
Loans to brokers and dealers for purchasing or carrying Governments 6 A A NA | 
Loans to brokers and dealers for purchasing or carrying other securities ... ; 1.5 1.4 1.7 N.A. 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying Governments. ........-.+++-++- ; a Pe 2 N.A, 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying other securities ‘ 1.1 1.1 ; N.A, D 
Loans to sales and personal finance companies. ..........sseeeeseceees . 4.1 4.2 . N.A. 
Loans to other nonbank financial institutions : bit 1.6 z N.A. 
Sneeee TO FOP OIE ONIN 4 «0c c Rowen cb ges tessevcvecsccscecccccccccs ‘ 7 8 : N.A. TI 
Loans to domestic commercial banks. . . 2.2... .ccccecscccccccccecececse 1.0 1.6 N.A. So 
NN MUN CON ee COU Ere ceba nce ceubesidessteeccacveerecece 12.6 
ne eee oe ue haces eeh aN 6 oe 4 seer eeekenncsen be 15.2 
U. S. Government securities 27.8 
Cs OP or a ak a whe ake dies Saatvdectedeue cece oe 2 9.7 
Th 
ALL MEMBER BANKS (in millions) for 
ah Has SUID so. o's 60's bd occ 0es ce bdcrcecedevicccecesces 589 325 co 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks 189 552 cle 
Free reserves or net borrowed reserves (-) 400 —227 na 
RATES & U. S. GOVT. SECURITY YIELDS (FRB) on carter ton TI 
Federal Reserve discount rate (New York) 3.00 4.00 a 
Prime bank rate......sscecccsceees KS EC RRRE OU Ue eW ad oe cavacne beans 4.50 5.00 In 
3-month bills, auction average 2.13 4.02 ba 
6-month bills, auction average. 2.45 4.50 
3-month bills, market yield...........+ ChOKE Oho Wh RASA's Oh 65000 0000%s 2.07 4.00 TI 
6-month bills, market yield........... bh tes Rae ein sk eae hs hone 2.44 4.37 fir 
Ce ks win thd ae bebancues 2.76 4.54 : 
Other issues due in 9-12 months 2.82 4.47 55 
IN 6 giv gisele beScbeeUie ess sob sbivedecontee 3.56 4.65 ™ 
Bonds due or callable in 10 years or more.......scccccceeccccecccecs 3.87 4.09 fa 
pr 
COMMON STOCK PRICES (Selected SEC indexes) fo 
Composite of 265 stocks (1939-100)... A 380.8 419.1 432.5 380.1 - 
409.4 438.7 4786 358.3 
DENG Sodar iis tive cvccseses cpcbincaekncakesiunesss steitauk A 355.0 495.7 444.1 3364 Y 
BUMea co. Socceccascashesciies 9 478.3 602.4 6243 473.9 vs 
TN cub ebebapeauhiecsesets eats vuekch dicks ciaenachs 9 4204 541.7 564.7 4119 ' 
Rc, ch vdbtbewecicdececetexsbees Soc Sheasust ciues oe 4 588.7 594.2 688.5 54246 : 
elie... <a caveciun vss sees cen 9 5048 5448 6549 497.9 Ni 
I Caceleeh snncdek ous aus ehbbccactesivearecccisicssecs : 9 6454 745.5 876.1 5767 ” 
RAE Ginn pos bi dedates seas cisece Festa 0 370.0 336.2 387.9 323.8 inl 
NN i 56 ESEK cock Sines donke cocsanecesedecseeyes 6 4567 495.2 5157 4567 ins 
ee ubacweepheubecasoaashass 9 258.1 296.2 312.1 253.3 pr 
Paper and allied products.......... pba Vakdckasskseteenceunnne vieka 7 15314 21147 2149.3 1515.8 on 
Petroleum (integrated companies)........+s.eececeececceces 0 609.9 694.1 706.2 5797 
NN cc heveasbaedeenstensthabdeeee 3 261.9 319.6 3208 259.1 
ne ci eenaeneniieomens 3 3983 4044 4545 391.8 4 THE 
ee sa cay bec snksbbanadivagshycscccuseeneenels 0 6043 817.0 8083 592.5 1039 


EN woh S Cs PEER E CER OS 0c Wh 0b Sele 6 OR OSELS CORR ECE SHE W ONS . 212.3 184.3 224.1 175.8 
ris ah ad bb ceb aca wkch cd ebbenheceet oon ewe eecudedneresee . 237.1 212.8 252.6 216.1 
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Six More 
Sorters 
Delivered! 


The Pitney-Bowes Waltonal * Magnetic 
Sorter ... the practical, proved sorter 

... has been delivered to six more 
prominent banks. 












MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


HOKIO"OO 268 wSOSw bea?" 


NATIONAL NEWARK & ESSEX 


Company 
NEWARK, N. J. 
BOZkeeOOO ww = A2abeO27930 









These banks are among the first to prepare 
for automated check processing methods 
considered most expedient for the 

clearing of 12 billion checks through our 
nation’s banking system each year. 
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The Pitney-Bowes National Magnetic Sorter 
utilizes the most advanced principles of 
electronics as applied to Magnetic 

Ink Character Recognition (MICR) of the 
bankers’ Common Machine Language. 











Security First NATIONAL BANK 


#2 2 2 20000 31500 bm 










This sorter .. . first to be demonstrated... 
first to be proved on actual bank check 
sorting work ...i§ now produced on an 
increased manufacturing schedule. This 
facility ... coupled with most exacting 
product-testing techniques ... now provides 
for the delivery of sorters each week to 
banks—from coast to coast, and in each 
Federal Reserve District. 








First=Crtizens NATIONAL BANK 


OF MAE Paw ome 


ALEXANDRIA Vinainia 


HOSiLOLO7 «4B 88 OBL 
















Your nearby National representative will be 
pleased to discuss the many advantages to be 
obtained through use of the Pitney-Bowes 
















: ‘ * BASE LINE GRANCH 
National Magnetic Sorter. He will answer American NATIONAL BANK 
your questions regarding MICR, magnetic SAN BERWARDINO, CAL. 








ink imprinting and testing, and sorter Wb222~b53% JOF"9LE" 
installation planning and operating 
procedures. Call him now—it could be 


one of your most important calls TODAY! 





THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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CASA ROSADA [EXECUTIVE OFFICES OF THE ARGENTINE GOVERNMENT] — FIVE BLOCKS FROM BANK OF AMERICA. 







Now...a man-on-the-spot in Buenos Aires: 


Bank of America has now 6pened 4 branch in 
Buenos Aires, conveniently located at Maipu 250 
in the heart of the city’s financial digtrict. 

Together with our long-establisfed Represent- 
ative Office in the Argentine capital, our Buenos 
Aires Branch now offers you ¢omplete inter- 
national banking service. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London © Manila © Tokyo * Yokohama ® Kobe * Osaka ® Bangkok © Guar 


Mexico City * Rio de Janeiro © Buenos Aires ® Lisbon © Milan ® Zurich © London © Paris © Beirut BAN K OF AM ERICA 


Duesseldorf © New Delhi © Tokyo; BANK OF AMERICA (International) ~— a subsidiary: New York NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION ® MBR. F.D.!I.C. 


Okinawa ® Lagos * Buenos Aires; REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: New York ®Washing 


Guatemala City © Paris © Duesseldorf © Hong Kong ® Singapore © Kuala Lumpur © B 
D’AMERICA E D'ITALIA: over 60 Branches throughout Italy; CORRESPONT 


f 


From Buenos Aires to Bangkok, from Manila 
. to Milan—other Bank of America men-on-the-spot 
are ready to represent you in your dealings abroad. 
!.Each is an authority on his locale. He knows how 
to expedite your business in his part of the world. 
Why not find out more about our International 
Banking Organization? Just give us a call. 


HEAD OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 20 * LOS ANGELES 54 
BANK OCF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL) NEW YORK CITY § 





world. 
tional 





